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Notices to Correspondents. 


Botes. 
JOHN STOW’S PORTRAIT, 1603. 


Amoncst the most interesting of the graphic 
illustrations in the past century’s issue of the 
Gentleman's Magazine was a good reproduc- 
tion of Stow’s portrait (vide vol. vii., N.S., for 
January, 1837). The then editor, the late 
J. G. Nichols, F.S.A., who wrote the notice 
of it, described this portrait on copper as 
executed in exact facsimile of the unique 
original belonging to T. Rodd, the book- 
seller, prefixed to a copy of Stow’s ‘Survey,’ 
edition of 1603. The latest biographer of 
Stow, Mr. Sidney Lee in the * D.N.B.,’ brietly 
refers to this, and observes :— 

“ Besides the sculptured portrait on the tomb [in 
St. Andrew’s Undershaft, City], a contemporary 
engraving of Stow was prepared for his ‘ Survey,’ 
ed. 1603. The original painting belonged to Ser- 
jeant Fleetwood (cf. Manningham, ‘ Diary’). Most 
extant copies of the ‘Survey’ lack the portrait. It 
is reproduced in the Gent/eman’s Magazine, 1837, 
i. 48. The inscription on the engraving entitles 
Stow [should be “* Johannes Stowe”) ‘ Antiquarius 
Anglie.’ His friend Howes described him as * tall 
of stature, leane of body and face, his eyes small 
and crystalline, of a pleasant and cheerful coun- 
tenance.’” 

Mr. Sidney Lee does not state what autho- 
rity there is for the conclusion that the 


portrait was prepared expressly for the 1603 
edition of the ‘Survey.’ And if most copies 
| lack it, where are the minority of the copies, 
or even one of them, possessing it? Nichols, 
writing in 1837, observes that the existence 
of a contemporary engraving of the por- 
trait had been hitherto unknown, until the 
recent discovery of an impression (perhaps 
unique) which was found pasted to the 
back of the title of a copy of the ‘Survey,’ 
edit. 1603. 


“The volume is now in the possession of Mr. 'T’. 
Rodd, the bookseller, of Great Newport Street, by 
whom we have obligingly been permitted to copy 
it, a task which has been executed with great 
| tidelity by Mr. Swaine. Stowe is styled in the 
circumference ‘ Antiquarius Angliv,’ a character in 
which of all his contemporaries Camden alone can 
be ranked before him. The portrait represents 
him, as does the effigy, quite in his old age; yet his 
features scarcely appear to bear the weight of 
seventy-seven years. His temperate and cheerful 
disposition, which is on record, appears, not- 
| withstanding his misfortunes and poverty, to have 
| maintained a hale constitution to an advanced 
period of life.” 

Sir Henry Ellis seems to have taken the 
same view. His letter to Nichols, 31 Dec., 
1836, is now before me. In it he says :— 

** | am much pleased to see the new portrait of old 
| Stowe in the new Month’s Magazine, will you 
allow me to beg two, each, of the ‘Portrait and the 
Memoir, if they can be spared. For the age of 77 
he looks pretty chubby.” 


Bolton Corney also wrote to Nichols in 
similarly appreciative terms, and noticed the 
facsimile of this hitherto unrecorded portrait 
in Article vii. p. 41 of his ‘New Curiosities 
of Literature.’ There is fortunately no mis- 
take about the age of Stow when the portrait 
was engraved, as it has at foot the words 
“ Etatis suze 77. 1603.” It is regrettable that 
it is without the engraver’s name or mono- 
gram. It certainly gives the impression of 
a man who has risen superior to all his trials, 
and of whom it may be said, “Jactatus 
multum, sed non fractus ab annis.” 

But there remains something more to 
mention. When J.G. Nichols’s papers, &c., 
were sold, amongst the selection that came 
to the present writer’s hands was a second 
original impression of the portrait, with the 
following letter from Dr. Dalton :— 

Dunkirk House, near Nailsworth, 
26 June, 184). 

My Sik,—Having now returned home from 
London, | have the pleasure of sending for your 
acceptance the ancient engraving of Stowe which a 
writer in the Gent. May. believed to be unique. I 
feared injuring it by endeavouring to detach it from 
the fly-leaf of Stowe’s ‘Chronicle’ in black letter, 
1603, small quarto, and therefore you will receive it 
as originally placed. I shall be interested in know- 
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ing that it forms an acceptable addition to your 
collection, remaining, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Epwp. Datos. 

To John Gough Nichols, Esy. 
Observe, the engraving was not pasted in 
Stow’s ‘Survey,’ like Rodd’s impression of it, 
but in the 1603 edition of Stow’s ‘Chronicles.’ 
Mr. Nichols removed it from the fly- leaf, 
pasted it on half a sheet of paper, and wrote 
the following note at foot :— 

“*The same print which from another copy (sup- 
posed unique) was engraved in the Gent/eman’s 
Magazine lor 1837 (Jan.). This was given me by 


Edward Dalton, LL.D., F.S.A., in June, 1841.” 


With such a record as is above sketched, | 


the print is probably about as rare an item 

as the most ardent grangerite could well 

desire. FrREpDK. HENDRIKs. 
Kensington. 


THE MANOR OF TYBURN. 
(Concluded from p. 383.) 

Earu Rosert died in 1295,* and his widow 
Alice survived him for several years. Her 
Inquisition p.m., which shows that she was 
seised of the manor of Tyburn at the time 
of her death, is dated 6 Edward II. (1312). 
She was succeeded in the group of Sanford 
manors by her grandson, John de Warren, 
Earl of Surrey, Sussex, and Strathern, who 
died without issue in 1347 (Inquisition p.m.). 
Probably, during his minority, the manors 
were sublet to Ralph de Cobham, as he 
died seised of them in 1325 (Inquisition p.m., 
19 Edward II.). John de Warren was suc- 
ceeded in these manors by his nephew Richard 
Fitzalan, third Earl of Arundel of that family, 
son of Edmand Fitzalan and Alice de Warren, 
the only sister of the Earl of Surrey. Richard, 
Earl of Arundel, died in 1376, and was sue- 
ceeded by his son Richard, who after a 
stormy career was most unjustly beheaded 
in 1397. By his first wife Elizabeth Bohun, 
daughter of William, Earl of Northampton, 
he left a son, Thomas, who succeeded him 
eventually in his title and estates, and four 
daughters. Thomas Fitzalan, fifth Earl of 
Arundel], died without issue in 1415; and 
whilst the castle of Arundel and the prin- 
cipal possessions of his family went to his 
cousin, John Fitzaian, Lord Maltravers, the 
group of Sanford manors was partitioned 
among his sisters and coheiresses, and the 
difficulties in tracing the succession really 
begin. Mr. Lorrie says the subsequent 
history of the “lease” is detailed by Lysons. 


* The arms of the earl, impaled with those of 
Sanford, are on windows in the nave and the south 
wall of the chancel of Langley Church, Norfolk. 


Lysons gives no details whatever between 
the death of the Earl of Arundel in 1397— 
misdated by him 1394—and the creation in 
1488 of the Marquis of Berkeley, whom he also 
erroneously states to have been descended 
from Joan Fitzalan, one of the sisters in 
question. Of these sisters, the youngest, 
Alice, married John Charleton, Lord of Powis, 
who died without issue in 1400. The eldest 
sister, Elizabeth Fitzalan, married first Sir 
William Montacute, eldest son of William 
Montacute, second Earl of Salisbury, who 
was unhappily slain in a tilting match at 
Windsor by the earl, his father, on 6 August, 
1382, and left no issue; secondly, Thomas 
Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham and Duke of 
Norfolk, who died on 22 September, 1399, 
leaving issue ; thirdly, Sir Gerard de U filete : 
and fourthly, Sir Robert Gowshill, who left 
issue. Elizabeth Fitzalan died on 8 July, 
1425, and her share of the Sanford manors 
was divided between her surviving descend- 
ants. The second sister, Joan  Fitzalan, 
married William Beauchamp, Lord of Ber- 
gavenny, who died 8 May, 1411, leaving 
issue. The third sister, Margaret Fitzalan, 
married Sir Rowland Lenthall, of Hampton 
Court, co. Hereford, and also had issue. It 
will thus be seen that as the three surviving 
sisters of Thomas Fitzalan were each entitled 
to a third share of the manors, one-sixth fell 
to che Mowbrays, one-sixth to the Gowshills, 
one-third to the Beauchamps, and one-third 
to the Lenthalls. 

The eldest son of Thomas, first Duke 
of Norfolk, having been beheaded in 1405 at 
the early age of nineteen, the inheritance 
fell to his brother, John Mowbray, second 
Duke of Norfolk, who died in 1432. Al- 
though he was succeeded in his honours by 
his son John, third Duke of Norfolk, a third 
share of the Sanford manors appears to have 
fallen to a daughter, Margaret, the wife of 
Norman Babington (Inq. p.m., 1451; see the 
Topographer and Genealogist, i. 340). After 
this lady’s death her share of the manors 
seems to have reverted to her brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk, and to have been inherited 
by his son John, the fourth duke, who died 
in 1475, leaving one daughter and sole heir, 
Anne Mowbray. With the intention of 
acquiring the vast possessions of the Mow- 
brays, King Edward IV., when this little 
lady was hardly six years of age, betrothed 
her to his second son, Richard, Duke of York ; 
but she unfortunately died soon afterwards, 
and the duke being murdered in the Tower, 
the family estates became the objects of 
partition between the coheirs, John Howard, 


the son of Sir Robert Howard and Margaret 
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Mowbray, elder daughter of the first Duke of 
Norfolk, and William Berkeley, the son of 
James, Baron Berkeley, and Isabel Mowbray, 
the younger daughter of the same nobleman. 
Each of these ladies therefore became en- 
titled in 1483 to one-sixth of the Sanford 
manors. Sir Robert Gowshill, of Havering- 
ham, Notts, and Elizabeth Fitzalan, had left 
adaughter and heiress, Johanna, who married 
Thomas, Lord Stanley ; and his son Thomas, 
first Earl of Derby, became also entitled to 
a sixth share of the manors. Sir Rowland 
Lenthall’s descendants had apparently lapsed 
with his son Edmund, who died without 
issue, and the Lenthall share was therefore 
divisible among the other coheirs. The 
remaining third of the manors was inherited 
by Elizabeth Beauchamp, daughter and 
heiress of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Wor- 
cester (killed in 1422), the son of William 
Beauchamp, Lord of Bergavenny, and Joan 
Fitzalan. Elizabeth Beauchamp married 
Edward Nevill, who was summoned to Par- 
liament as Lord of Bergavenny, and died in 
1476. He was succeeded by his son George, 
from whom the present Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny is descended. To resume. When 
the Tudors ascended the throne one-third of 
the manor of Tyburn belonged to George 
Nevill, Lord Bergavenny ; one-sixth to John 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk; one-sixth to 
William, Marquis Berkeley ; and one-sixth 
to Thomas Stanley, Earl of Derby. I have 
traced the descent of this manor at some 
length, because, so far as I am aware, it has 
never been done before, and certainly not 
by Lysons.* 

It is a little difficult to say how the 
present manor of Marylebone was formed. 
| have an impression that originally only 
that portion of the manor of Tyburn which 
fell to the share of the Mowbrays was so 
named, for in the Inquisition p.m. of John, 
third Duke of Norfolk (1 Edward IV., 1461), 
he and his wife Alianora, who was daughter 
of William, Baron Bourchier, and grand- 
daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester, are said to have been seised of 
the manor of Tyborne al’s Marybone. This 
is the earliest mention of Marylebone that | 
have been able to trace. Robert Stillington, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, who was high in 
favour with Edward IV., but who took tne 


* With reference to the Inquisition p.m. of 
William Essex, 20 Edward IV., 1480, 1 think Mr. 
Retro will find on inspection that while Essex 
held the manor of ** Westowne in Midd,” he was 
in possession of lands only in ‘‘ Kynsyngton, Bromp- 
ton, Chelcheth, Tyburne, and Westburne.” He 
did not own those manors (see anée, p. 311). 


southern end of the Edgware Road ; that 


wrong side in the time of that monarch’s 
successor, and was imprisoned in consequence 
by Henry VIL, seems to have acquired the 
manor from the Berkeleys. This was trans- 
ferred by his nephew and heir, Thomas 
Stillington, to Sir Reginald Bray (‘ Feet of 
Fines for London and Middlesex,’ ed. Hardy 
and Page, ii. 5), under the appellation of the 
“Manor of Marybourne,” which seems to 
have included premises in Tyburn, Lileston, 
Westbourn. Charing, and Eye. Sir Reginald 
Bray sold the manor to Thomas Hobson, 
gent., who also acquired in 1503 the shares 
of Lord Bergavenny, the Earl of Derby, and 
the Earl of Surrey (the dukedom of Norfolk 
being then under attainder), and thus became 
yossessed of the whole of the ola manor of 
'yburn. It remained in the hands of the 
Hobson family until 1544, when it was ex- 
changed with King Henry VIII. for some 
other lands. It is unnecessary to pursue the 
history of the manor further, but it may be 
as well to state that there is no evidence 
that the boundaries of the manor granted 
by King James I. in 1611 to Edward Forset 
corresponded in every particular with the 
boundaries of the old manor of Tyburn We 
know, for instance, that the space which 
had been formed into Marybone Park was 
excluded, and it is possible that the lands 
situated in Paddington which were included 
in the manor were among those granted to 
the See of London by Edward VI. in 1551. 

It is generally considered that the site of 
the old church of Tyburn, which in the 
‘Taxatio Ecclesiastica’ of Pope Nicholas IV., 
ciyvea 1291, was valued at 6/. annually, was 
on or near the present court-house in Mary- 
lebone Lane, the only ground for this opinion 
being a statement by Maitland that a number 
of human bones were dug up while the founda- 
tions of the old court-house were being pre- 
vared in 1727. Some more bones seem to 
been discovered when the present 
court-house was being built in 1822, and 
this is sufticient for Thomas Smith to 
declare that the old cemetery, which hypo- 
thetically adjoined the church, must have 
occupied this site (‘Account of Marylebone,’ 
p. 60). A writer in the City Press has 
recently pointed out that it is very ditticult to 
excavate any where in London without finding 
human bones, and the presence of bones in 
Marylebone goes a very little way to prove 
the existence of a p Ran Applying the test 
of common sense to the question, we find that 
Oxford Street was anciently called Tyburn 
Road; that Park Lane was called Tyburn 
Lane; that Tyburn turnpike stood at the 
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as Mr. Rurron has pointed out. the north- | sea known as the visit of Neptune, and the 


east corner of Hyde Park was, two hundred 
and fifty years ago, called Tyburn Meadow ; 
that St. George’s Burying-Ground was estab- 
lished at the west end of Tyburn Field ; 
and that finally Bayard’s Watering Place, 
the modern Bayswater, was declared by an 
eighteenth-century Act of Parliament to 
be “parcel of the Manor of Tyburn.” 
The conclusion irresistibly forces itself, at 
any rate on my mind, that the nucleus 
of the manor was situated near the Marble 
Arch. I cannot accept the argument that 
the name “Tyburn” was a movable one, 
which was bestowed on whatever site the 
gallows occupied. When the “fatal tree” 
was removed from Smithfield, that name, a 
much more common one than Tyburn, did 
not follow it in its wanderings. It seems to 
me, with deference to many learned and 
able topographers, that a readiness to adopt 
the often baseless theories of our predecessors 
is simply due to a disinclination to hunt out 
facts for ourselves. 

In conclusion, I will only advert to one 
more point in Mr. Lorttr’s paper, in which I 
regret to find myself at issue with that gentle- 
man. Mr. Lortre says, “Tyburn, at the 
time of the Domesday Survey, was a manor 
which extended from Rugmere, now Blooms- 
bury, westward to the brook of Tyburn.” 
Patting aside the fact that Domesday no- 
where defines the boundaries of Tyburn 
manor, | would ask Mr. Lortre on what 
evidence he identifies Rugmere with Blooms- 
bury. Rugmere, to begin with, was in the 
parish of St. Pancras, while Bloomsbury was 
in that of St. Giles of the Lepers. I would 
venture to invite the attention of Mr. Lorrie 
to a note on ‘The Prebendal Manor of 
Rugmere’ which I contributed to St. Pancras 
Notes and Queries for 2 March, 1900. From 
certain data, which chiefly consisted in the 
survival of the name in comparatively recent 
times, I made the deduction that the old 
manor of Rugmere occupied that portion of 
the parish of St. Pancras which lies between 
the boundary of the parish of St. Maryle- 
bone on the west, the Hampstead Road and 
High Street, Camden Town, on the east, the 
old highway between Paddington and Isling- 
ton on the south, and the Chalk Farm 
boundary of Hampstead parish on the north. 
As we learn from Resinndies that it possessed 
“nemus ad sepes,” it was probably an out- 
lying portion of the great forest of Middlesex. 

W. F. Prrpeaux. 

NEPTUNE AND CROSSING THE Line.—I have 

always understood that the quaint custom at 


disagreeable adjunct of “shaving” by the 
sailors practised (unless a fine be paid as 
commutation) upon those who have never 
crossed the line, took place at the equator, 
and this is confirmed by the recent account 
of the visit to the Ophir when passing from 
the northern into the southern hemisphere. | 
was therefore surprised to read, in a ‘Journal 
of a Tour in Unsettled Parts of North America 
in 1796 and 1797,’ by Francis Baily (the “ Philo- 
sopher of Newbury,” who in later life greatly 
distinguished himself in astronomy), pub- 
lished in 1856, long after the author’s death 
in 1844, that the ceremony seems formerly to 
have been carried out on entering the torrid 
zone. Baily (then in the twenty-second year 
of his age) started on his voyage on 21 October, 
1795, intending to land at New York, but in 
consequence of a tremendous gale as the ship 
was eenens the American coast, they 
were driven out to sea, and, after failing to 
land on the Bermudas, had at last (the ship 
being almost a wreck) to make for the West 
Indies, and succeeded in reaching Antigua 
on 27 December, where Baily remained until 
24 January, 1796, and, after a more prosperous 
voyage than his first, arrived at Norfolk, on 
the coast of Virginia, on the 14th of the 
following month. It was on the way to 
Antigua that they crossed the tropic of 
Cancer on Christmas Day, 1795; and “here 
it was,” says Baily (p. 84), 
“that Old Neptune, as is usual in such cases, came 
aboard and demanded a sight of those who had not 
entered the sanctum sanctorum before. We were 
accordingly all drawn up, and he soon signalized 
those who had never yet crossed the line, and, 
having exacted his fine, departed. In case of non- 
compliance we should have uinished agreeably 
to the manner prescribed in poo « cases, and which 
is called shaving: it is this: the sailors place you 
on a stick over a large tub of water, and, at a 
signal given, the stick is knocked from under, and 
you fall backwards into the tub over your head 
and ears in water; when you raise your head it is 
immediately smeared over with pitch and tar and 
all the filth they can gather about the ship, and if 
they can introduce any into your mouth, they will 
be so much the more satisfied and delighted." 
It will be noticed that in the above quotation 
Baily calls the tropic of Cancer “the line,” 
which I believe in nautical language now 
always signifies the equator. I should like 
to know when the “shaving” was transferred 
from one locality to the other. 

W. T. Lywy. 


THE MAYFLOWER AND THE NATIONAL F ac. 
—It having been stated that the Mayflower 
is represented in the fresco in the Lords’ 
corridor at St. Stephen’s as flying the present 


union flag, 1 have climbed up to see ; and 
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though the colours are faint and it is not 
easy to be sure, I fancy that the paragraph- 
dD 


mongers have found a mare’s nest. ; 


“To JOIN IssuE.” (See 4S. ix. 14, 128.)— 
The ‘ N.E.D.,’ v. 513, col. 2, has given three 
instances of the erroneous use of this phrase 
in the sense of coming to an agreement. In 
law the parties join issue when they arrive 
at the point where they begin to differ. It 
is astonishing to find how widespread is the | 
error, even among writers who had some | 
legal knowledge. Shakespeare, in ‘Corio- 
lanus,’ LV. iv., says “ fellest foes ” 

shall grow dear friends, 
And interjoin their issues. 

But this may mean “intermarry.” Sheridan, 
in the ‘School for Scandal,’ II. ii., describing 
a lady’s face, writes, “Her nose and chin 
are the only parties likely to join issue.” 
Southey, in his ‘ Life of Wesley’ (1858, ii. 
162), states that the founder of Methodism 
justified his irregularity by an appeal to the 
Scriptures, and “in this position he joined 
issue with the wildest religious anarchists.” 
Napier, in his ‘Peninsula War, vi. 33 
(book xxiii. ch. v.), alluding to Napoleon’s 
consenting to negotiations for peace, says, 
“He joined issue with them to satisfy the 
French people.” Dickens, in ‘ Edwin Drood,’ 
1870, p. 78, when Edwin agrees to dine with 
Mr. Grewgious, makes thit gentleman reply, 
“You are very kind to join issue with a 
bachelor in chambers.” wo 


Jowert’s Littte Garpen.—I had always 
understood that the well-known lines— 

A little garden little Jowett made, 

And fene’d it with a little palisade : 

If you would know the taste of little Jowett, 

This little garden won’t a little show it, 
were applied, in the above or some similar 
form, to the late Master of Balliol. In turn- 
ing over the second volume of the Satirist, 
June, 1808, I find these lines attributed to 
Dr. W. L. Mansel, Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and applied to Dr. 
Joseph Jowett, of Trinity Hall Very likely 
the epigram appeared in print before the 
Satirist published it. W. Roperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8S. W. 


THe BatrLe or VARNA AND THE PAPAL 


Fieet.—On p. 145 of vol. vii. of the new | 


edition of Gibbon’s ‘Decline and Fall of 


passage :- 
“Tt was on this fatal spot {Varna] that, instead 


his Magnesian solitude and transported the forces 
of Asia to the defence of Europe. According to 
some writers, the Greek emperor had been awed, 
or seduced, to grant the passage of the Bosphorus ; 
and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed on the 
Genoese, or the Pope’s nephew, the Catholic admiral, 
whose mercenary connivance betrayed the guard of 
the Hellespont.” 

The editor’s (Prof. Bury’s) comment on this 
passage is :— 

“It is difficult to understand what the Papal 
fleet was doing. The place where Murad crossed 
is uncertain. The Turkish sources differ; they 
agree only that he did not cross at Gallipoli. Cf. 
Thiury’s note, op. cit., p. 21.” 

The professor has evidently not read Wale- 
ran de Wavrin’s account of the battle between 
the Christian galleys and the Turkish forces 
when crossing the Bosphorus, in which the 
writer was in command of the united Bur- 
gundian, Ragusan (Hungarian), and Greek 
“fleet,” if an assembly of six galleys may be 
honoured by that name. The Pope's nephew, 
Cardinal Francesco Contarini, on the other 
hand, was in command of the galleys, about 
fifteen in number (eight Papal, five Venetian, 
and two Burgundian), which were guarding 
the Hellespont (ef. ‘Szazadok,’ xxviii. 686). 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
Amurath, helped by the Genoese of Pera, 
seconded by the troops of Rumili under 
Khalil Pasha, and favoured also by a furious 
gale blowing from the Black Sea, crossed the 
Bosphorus at the place called by the Turks 
“The Devil’s Rapids,” where then already 
stood the castle Anatoli Hissar on the Asiatic 
shore, and where Mohammed Sultan sub- 
sequently (in 1451) built the Rumili Hissar 
opposite on the European side. This is the 
version of the event adopted by Hungarian 
historians, including Bishop Frakndéi_ in 
vol. iv. of the “Millennium Edition” of 
Magyar history recently published. Wale- 
ran’s account is fully borne out by other 
contemporary evidence. L. L. K 


** Macuey.”—The origin of this important 
and well-known botanical term has been 
variously asserted to be (1) Cuban, (2) Mexi- 
can. For the Cuban etymology there is good 
old authority (Oviedo, 1535), confirmed by the 
existence of other Cuban botanical names of 
like termination, copey (Clusia alba), mamey 
(Mammea americana), &c. On the other hand, 


|all modern dictionaries, including the ‘Cen- 


of finding a confederate fleet to second their [the | 


Catholics’] operations, they were alarmed by the 


approach of Amurath himself, who had issued from j one from the Aztec mahuey or maguey, won- 


the Roman Empire’ we find the following | tury Dictionary,’ allege the word to be 


Mexican. In the first volume of the ‘History 
of the New World called America,’ by E. J. 
Payne (reviewed 8" §. ii. 199), p. 372, we are 
given the choice of two Mexican etymologies, 
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derful tree, the other from the Otomi ma que, 
flesh. My objection to these suggestions is 
that each of the dialects already possessed a 
name for the plant, the Aztecs calling it met/, 
while the Otomi term was na quada, so that 
it seems unlikely either of them would coin 
a second. The notion that the word is Mexi- 
can must have been based, | fancy, upon the 
statement of Dr. Francisco Hern: andez in his 
‘Cuatro Libros de la Naturaleza,’ 1615, 
reprinted 1888, p. 216: “La planta llamada 
metl es la que los Mexicanos maquey.” 
Maregrave also, in his ‘ Hist. Nat. Brasilize,’ 
edited by De Laet, 1648, p. 88, refers to 
“ Vetl que Mexicanis dicitur meuguey. De 
Laet himself, however, in his ‘ Nouveau 
Monde,’ 1640, p. 139, speaks of “Le maguey 
dit des Mexiquains met/,” just the reverse of 
the preceding. It is noteworthy that both 
Hernandez and Marcgrave oppose the Aztec 
metl to the Mexican maquey. | am therefore 
inclined to think they intended “ Mexican ” 
in the sense of “Spanish,” which would solve 
all difficulties. My present impression is, 
then, that this hitherto unexplained word was 
very early caught up by the Spaniards in the 
West Indies, and naturalized in Mexico. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“ ALewives.”—In a case I recently had to | 
try here some part of the subject-matter in | 
dispute consisted of a considerable number 
of barrels of “alewives,” known here as 

“ shads,” or a large kind of herring, which 
were in pickle. They were consigned from 
Nova Scotia, so the term no doubt comes 
from that colony. I am sorry that I have 
not my General Indexes to ‘N. & (.’ here 
with me, so that I might see whether this 
term in connexion with the fishing—or rather 
fish—trade has been noticed before. Perhaps 
some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can throw 
light upon the term. J. 8S. 

Antigua, W. 

[The <a’ describes the alewife as “an 
American fish (C/upea serrata) closely allied to the 
herring.” Of the etymology it says: ‘‘ Corrupted 
from 17th c. aloofe ; taken by some to be an Ame- 
rican Indian name; according to others a literal 
error for Fr. a/ose, a shad. Further investigation 
is required.”] 


Stock ExcHance CENTENARY.—On Satur- 
day last the members of the Stock Exchange 
made holiday to celebrate the centenary of 
the Jaying of the foundation stone of their 
first building. The exchange of stocks in 
London commenced more than two centuries 
back, the business being then conducted in 
the open air. A writer in the Daily Graphic 
states that the name “Stock Exchange” was 


not coined until 1773, when rooms were hired 


Jonathan's 
\lley, and the was called 


” 


for business purposes at New 
in Sweeting 

“The Stock Exchange “which is to be 
wrote over the door.” The brokers, however, 
determined to have a building of their own’ 
and on the 18th of May, 1801, Mr. William 
Hammond, the chairman of the then Com- 
mittee of Management, laid the foundation 
stone of the Exchange which has since been 
so considerably extended. The Daily Tele. 
graph mentions the curious fact that the 
stone was lost during the rebuilding in 1853-4, 
and when it was Tanenead in 1883 it was 
found to contain a plate with the subjoined 
inscription : — 

*On May 18, in the year 1801, and 41 of George IIL, 

the first stone of this building, erected by private 
subscription, for transaction of business in the 
public funds, was laid in the presence of the pro- 
wrietors, and under the aositie of William Ham. 
mond, William Steer, Thomas Roberts, Griffith 
Jones, William Grey, Isaac Hensley, Jo. Brackshaw, 
Jehn Capel, and John Barnes, managers; James 
Peacock, architect. At this «ra, the first of the 
union between (Great Britain and Ireland, the 
public funded debt had accumulated in tive succes- 
ave reigns to 552,730,924/. The inviolate faith of 
the British nation, and the principles of the consti- 
tution, sanction and secure Che property embarked 
in this undertaking. May the rhe -ssing of the con- 


~ 


stitution be secured to the latest posterity. 

The building was opened for business in 
March, 1802, the subscription being then ten 
guineas, payable annually. The members 
then numbered 500. The present number is 
given as 4,673, each paying 40/. per annum. 
Among notable visitors have been the Prince 
of Wales in 1885, the Duke of York in 1897, 
and Lord Kitchener after the taking of 
Khartoum. A. @ 


Gipstes AND Loncevity. — The Prighton 
Herald of the 18th of May states that Sammy 
Lee, the “Gipsy King,” said to have been the 
father of Gipsy Lee, the famous fortune-teller 
at the Devil's Dyke, has just died at the age of 
103, having been born in 1798. He claimed the 
distinction, of which he was very proud, of 
being a thoroughbred gipsy, a real “* Romany 
chal.” He leaves a sister who is 102 years of 
age. It would be interesting if Mr. Theodore 
| Watts- Dunton, or some other authority on 
sipsy folk-lore, could inform us whether 
gipsies generally live toa great age, and what 
constitutes a “ gipsy king.” N.S. 8S. 


“LIFE’S WORK WELL DONE.” (See ante, 
p. 369.)—Mrs. John Mills, Hale, Cheshire, 
writes as follows in reference to the query : 

“‘ The lines inquired about were written January, 
1878, to the memory of a brother who died in 1 “ 
by Mr. John Mills, banker, of Manchester. He had 
the last line in two forms, one as quoted by your 
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correspondent, the other ‘ Here let him rest.’ They 
were engraved (with the necessary alteration), by Qutries. 
the order of the Princess of Wales, on the tombstone 
of an old nurse, and may be seen in_ Brompton 
Cemetery. A wreath sent by the Prince and 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
Princess of Wales to the funeral of a friend had | to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
the same lines written on a card. They again | in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
appeared upon a wreath sent by a friend at the | direct. 
death of the Duke of Clarence. Still more recently | 
instances are recorded of their use as an epitaph. A Netson Reutic.—The secretary of the 
At the present time Messrs. Boots have brought | Roval United Service Institution (Lieut.-Col. 
out a fine framed photograph of Queen Victoria, Holden) has in his ee dalli 
with an ivory tablet at the foot and on it the | {0% en) has in his possession a medalhon— 

if it can rightly be called so—formerly the 


lines 
Her work well done, | property of Sir Hutton Gregory. It is a 

Her race well run, ~ of Britannia in what I fancy is called 

Her crown well won, | repoussé work, on a small copper disc, silvered 

Now cometh rest. on the face. This is let into a brass case, 


After of Mr. Mills e lines were 
ubiidhed ‘Vox resembling the top cap. of telescope, on 
umana’;and in ‘ The Life of John Mills,’ published | boss in the middle of which is the inscription, 
two years ago, is some account of their origin.” scratched rather thanengraved, “ Lady Hamil- 
This last, written by Mrs. John Mills, is | ton to Horatio Nelson” —the whole in a black 
excellent’ work, the autobiography of her | frame (ebony or bog oak), like a miniature’s, 
own early days being particularly good. with a viscounts coronet at top. On a close 
. ARTHUR MAYALL. examination it presents many curious features, 
and especially the legend. Nelson was a peer 
Carot.”—I make the following extract | before Lady Hamilton was on anything like 
from the ‘Hundred Rolls,’ dated 1279, vol. i. | intimate terms with him, and it does not 
174 b:— appear that she ever addressed him as 
“Dicti homines comitis mittebant duos de garcio- > mee And why “Lady” Hamilton to 
u et garciones caroliave n Colum Das, > > ; ¢ 
tens | been understandable. The thing is a conun- 
carolavit, et dedit ei columbas; hoc auditoa Nichalao | drum, of which it would be pleasant to get a 
Calf? et Thoma le Prute qui posuerunt columbas, | Solution. Col. Holden asks me to say that 
et dixerunt quod menciebatur et non haberet | he will be very glad to show it to any one 
columbas, et intestavit [sic] dictum garcionem cum | who is willing to try to solve the riddle. 
quodam baculo quod cecidit. Hoc audierunt s J. K. LAuGHTON 
homines comitis, et venerunt cum arcis et aliis 
armis dictum garcionem rescuere.” Detacoa Bay. —A very well - informed 
it appears that the servants of the Earl of | friend tells me that the 7'/mes some years 
Gloucester sent two of their boys to a village | back stated that Delagoa Bay had been 
called Campden, in Gloucestershire, to get hay | offered to England. I shall feel obliged if 
for the earl’s horses. As they went they came | any of your readers can tell me the date. 
toa place where girls and boys “carolled for N. 8. 
pigeons,” and one of the earl's boys said that} 
one of the girls “carolled well,” and gave her | “St- Hupert’s RENT, St. ALBAN’ LAND, 
the pigeons. : Sr. Epmonp’s RIGHT, St. PETER’s PATRIMONY. 
These girls and boys seem to have been —What were these? Tyndall specifies them 
calling pigeons for a wager by whistling or | #S Tevenues of the Church which were ex- 
making some imitative noise to attract them. | #cted independently of tithes. ' 
If “carolaverunt” really means “called,” and W. B. Gerisn. 
not “‘danced,” [ would suggest that the word 
may be equivalent to “garolaverunt,” from] « Syurries.”—What is the meaning of this 
Late Latin garrulare, to prate, chatter, call,| word in ‘Guy Mannering,’ chap. xxxviii.? 
and so be related to Latin garrulus and gar-| From the context it can scarcely mean 
nd carucate and carugate in the ‘ Hundrec ” is * 
Rolle’ i. S080. Com Lati and drawers, and cabinets.” It is “shuttles 
I Latin elu, | in three different editions. 
gelidus, English cold ; and Latin glus, gluten, JonaTHAN Boucuter 
English clay. “Carol” in the sense of “ ring- a ° 
dance” may have another origin. Aavelykinde,| notes by Mr. G. Wynd- 
gavelkind, occurs in the ‘Hundred Rolls,’ | ham to his edition of Shakespeare’s poems 
L. 208 a, S. O. Appy. | (Methuen, 1898) quote on p. 209 from Put- 
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tenham’s ‘The Arte of English Poesie’: “In 
Shakespeare's day the legitimate ‘ auricular 
figures of adding and rabbating’ give a wider 
licence.” The metaphorical use of what I 
understand to be a term of carpentry, as, 
indeed, the entire sentence, appears to be 
worthy of an explanation. m. 


_ Braprorp Toxey.—I shall be glad of any 
information relating to a token bearing the 
following inscription: “O. John Preston of 
[arms of the Preston family : Two bars, on a 
canton a cinquefoil}]. R. Bradford, 1666, His 
half peny.” Boyne mentions this example 
in his work on ‘Yorkshire Tokens.’ What 
connexion had Preston with the Yorkshire 
Prestons which entitled him to bear the arms ? 
W. E. Preston. 
Bradford. 


Tue Last Jupement.—A picture on this 
subject, attributed to Raphael, was sold in 
Amsterdam in 1732, the property of Count 
Ferdinand Plattenberg; the sum _ realized 
was ten thousand florins. Can any of your 
readers give its subsequent history ? 

TINTO. 

ContinuaL Burnt Orrertnc.—At what 
recise date did the sacrifice referred to in 
Numbers xxviii. 3 finally cease to be ob- 
served ? 


| 
| 
| 


Philadelphia. 
Joan or Arc.—Has the whole of her first 
trial in Latin ever been translated intu 


English? If so, where can I find it? 


H. T. Waker. 


_Arcusisuop How ey (p. 1848).—Who was 
his mother? The ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxviii. 
128, is silent on this point. H. C. 


“A Haco.”—In a ‘ Dictionary of the Manks 
Language,’ by A. Cregeen (Douglas, 1835), a 
new edition of which is much to be desired, 
one finds “ Rah, s.m., a hago, funk, a strong 
smell.” What is the origin of this word hago ? 

E. Dopason. 


Hone.—Can any correspondent 
kindly tell me where William Hone, editor 
of the ‘ Every-Day Book,’ was buried? | 
desire a copy of the inscription on his grave- 
stone, if one exists. He died 8 November, 
1842, at Tottenham. ANnpREWs. 

Hull Royal Institution. 


even Mr. Gladstone having been guilty of 
writing a blank-verse tragedy.” If written, 
on what subject was it; and was it ever 
printed ? J. B. MeGovery. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Mortimer. — Has Robert Mortimer, who 
married Margaret, daughter and heir of 
Hugh de Say, ever been properly atftiliated 
to the Mortimers of Wigmore? Mr. J. R. 
Planché, Somerset Herald, declared some 
forty years ago that no point of contact had 
ever been found for him. Is there any later 
evidence to disprove Mr. Planché ? 

H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 

Grorct Wattace.—I shall be giad of any 
reference to George Wallace, advocate, author 
of ‘Hills of Fife,’ which will afford some 
biographical details about this eighteenth- 
century rimer. The second and acknow- 
ledged edition of ‘Hills of Fife’ was pub- 
lished in 1800, but it originally appeared 
about forty years earlier. Biographical works, 
however, seem to have passed him by, though 
he was also the author of various legal works, 
besides the poem in question. 

WALLACE. 

CLuny anp CLuniz.—Is there a connexion 
of any kind between Cluny, Sadéne-et-Loire, 
France, and Loch Clunie in Inverness and 


Ross ? ARTHUR MAYALL. 
Durron aND SEAMAN Famitres.—Dutton 
Seaman died 1743, his son Dutton died 


1785, and grandson Dutton 1804. How did 

the name come into the Seaman family ? Was 

it by marriage ! R. J. FyNmore. 
Sandgate, Kent. 


Marriace Custom: Gretna Green. 
should be grateful for information about 
the custom of scrambling for a bride’s gloves 
after the ceremony and putting them on. 
Also about an Irish adventurer who bragged 
of imaginary estates in Ireland and eloped 
with an English heiress in the early days 
of Gretna Green ; and a barrister who eloped 
prior to 1782. C. 


C. Printer, &c., or Book 
—In a first-rate description of the original 
“book tablet,” the rime in which com- 
mences “If thou art borrowed by a friend,” 


A Tracepy sy Mr. GLapstone.—The Lon- | 
don correspondent of the Manchester Cour/er, 
in referring to Rudyard Kipling’s forthcoming | 
drama, under date 20 April, says : i 
no reason Mr. Kiplin 
trate a play, for we are all playwrights now 


&e., which appeared in the Antiqguary, vol. ii. 
(1880), the name of the printer and seller is 
given as C. Talbot, 177, Tooley Street. Is any- 
thing known of him? This is a most minute 


“There is | description of the first issue of these tablets. 
should not perpe- | 


>| 


James TALBOT 
94, Royal Exchange, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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Jacques Cartier’s VoyaGe or 1534. — In 
Cartier’s first voyage, Paris edition of 1867, 
occur the following items : p. 21, “il luy a ung 
sillon et perroy,” and in another place “terres 
basses et pays soumes,” and “c'est terre basse 
et soume” ; also we entered a bay “et couche 
terre.” What are the equivalent English 
terms for s¢d/on and perroy, soume, and couche 
terre, and what is the etymology? J. P. B. 


Heap anp Foor.—On a lofty 
moorland in the hundred of Penwith, in 
Cornwall, are situated two farmhouses about 
a hundred yards apart, known respectively 
as the Bishop's Head and Foot. The parishes 
of Zennor, Gulval, and Towednack meet close 
by. Can any one tell me the reason for these 
odd names? All around are characteristic 
Celtic names. G. H. D. 


Book OF MoRNING AND EVENING PRAYER 
Osty.—Was there ever a Book of Common 
Prayer in English containing only the services 
of Matins and Evensong? Local and other 
controversy has been raging over the ques- 
tion whether the archbishops have done right 
in accepting the direction of the preface to 
the present Book of Common Prayer, that 
resort shall be had to the bishop of the diocese 
if any “ parties diversely take anything” in 
regard to the understanding or execution of 
the things therein contained. An objection 
to their sodoing in relation to matters affect- 
ing the Communion Service has been based 
on the allegation that “this book” referred 
to in the preface means only Morning and 
Evening Prayers. Does the preface come 
over to us, not only from the Prayer Books of 
Edward V1. and of Elizabeth, but also from an 
authorized order for Morning and Evening 
Prayer published 4y ‘tse/f, of which at present 
I have never heard? shall be glad to be 
informed if it ever existed. W.5S. B. H. 


MunicipaL Corcrpences. — On 26 April, 
1837, Henry Gregson was elected Town Clerk 
of Lancaster, in succession to John Higgin. 
He held office till 1840. He then entered the 
Council and became twice Mayor, 1850-1 and 
1861-2. In the former year he received Queen 
Victoria on her visit to Lancaster. He died 
2 September, 1885, and is buried at Caton. 
Reversing the order of things, Bartholomew 
Charles Gidley became Mayor of Exeter in 
November, 1870, and was also an alderman. 
In 1878 he was elected Town Clerk, and held 
office till his death on 1 October, 1888. His 
father was also Town Clerk, but died whilst 
his son was under articles to him. The son, 
very curiously, also died whilst his own son 
was articled to him. Thomas Shepheard was 


Town Clerk of Lancaster from 30 April, 1773, 
till 1793, and became Mayor in 1802, and di 
20 April, 1806. The present Town Clerk of 
Nottingham (Sir Samuel Johnson) was for- 
merly Mayor and Town Clerk of Faversham, 
Kent. We have at least two instances here 
of Town Clerks whose fathers were Mayors: 
William Dunn (Town Clerk 1840-58), son of 
Jonathan Dunn (Mayor 1841-2), and my 
immediate predecessor, William Oliver Roper, 
F.S.A. (Town Clerk 1892-6), son of William 
Roper (Mayor 1869-70). Are there any such 
records in other towns?! 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 


Lancaster. 


Baron Grivience anp Power.—In_ the 
Illustrated London News of 23 April, 1853, 
appears, owing to the marriage of a great- 
granddaughter of the Baron Grivignce of 
Malaga with Napoleon III., some account of 
his family. The marriages of four daughters 
are disclosed, but not their Christian names. 
One married Neumann, Consul for Poland ; 
another Lesseps ; another Michael N. Power, 
of Malaga ; and another William Kirkpatrick, 
who is stated to have been a Scotchman and 
to have acted as American Consul at Malaga. 
The marriages of three daughters of this 
William Kirkpatrick, but again without any 
Christian names, are recorded. One married 
W. Kirkpatrick, another Count Cabarrus, and 
the third Count de Montijo of Spain, whose 
daughter, Eugénie Marie, is the ex-Empress 
of the French. I seek for the lacking Chris- 
tian names, for dates and places of the various 
marriages, and any other information of 
interest. The marriage of one of my nephews 
with a granddaughter of Michael N. Power 
induces me to insert this query. Are there 
other descendants of Baron Grivignce ? 

REGINALD STEWART BoppINGTON. 

Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue. 


Tuomas Marryat, M.D., 1730-92. — The 
life of the above extraordinary person is 
given in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ and in his 
‘Therapeutics ; or, Art of Healing,’ which 
went through thirty-seven editions, but these 
notices are very meagre. I believe he never 
went to America, but to Padua. He was son 
of Zephaniah Marryat, mentioned in Wilson’s 
‘ Dissenting Churches,’ and of Anne Howard, 
of Chudleigh. His father had four other 
children, but I know nothing of their his- 
tories. Thomas Marryat married Sarah (born 


| 1736), daughter of John Davie, of South- 


wold, and had six children, one of whom, 


| Joseph, was M.P., Political Agent for Grenada, 
| J.P., Chairinan of Lloyd’s, and father of Capt. 
| Marryat, the novelist. Can any of your 
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readers tell me anything about John Davie, 
of Southwold, what year Marryat married 
his daughter, when she died, and where she 
was buried? I fancy she and her children 
must have lived at Southwold, as her son 
Samuel married Anne, daughter of John 
Church of that place. There is no mention 
made of Marryat’s marriage in the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ or the life of the author in the 
‘Art of Healing.’ 
L. CAMPBELL JouNsTON. 


Beglies. 


A WALTON RELIC. 
(9 S. vii. 188.) 

No comment has been made by any Wal- 
tonian on this find. The only person I can 
discover of the name of Anderson who was 
ever mentioned in connexion with Walton 
appears to be the Mr. Anderson who is stated 
in the notes to chap. viii. of ‘The Complete 
Angler,’ in some of the numerous editions of 
that work, to have let his seal-ring fall by 
accident into the river Tyne, which was 
discovered in the stomach of a salmon caught 
in that river. This Mr. Anderson is in all 
Major’s editions I possess referred to as 
having been Mayor of Newcastle in 1599, 
and to have been afterwards knighted. There 
is some mistake over this date, because in 
that year William Jenison was mayor. The 
mayor in 1594 was a Henry Anderson, who 
was the father of Sir Henry Anderson, the 
mayor in 1613. 

We have not been informed as to the con- 
tents of the letters and other papers found 
in the fishing-bag. Was there ever a cockney 
tourist who delighted to write his name or 
carve his initials more than did Walton? 
We read of a stone near Madeley Pond on 
which he is said to have carved his initials. 
His own and Cotton’s were “twisted in cipher” 
over the door of Cotton’s Fishing- House ; 
and, though it appears from chap. iii. part ii. 
of ‘The Complete Angler’ that he probably 
never saw it himself, still “he saw it cut in the 
stone before it was set up.” In some twenty 
of his own books now in the cathedral 
library at Salisbury can be seen his name 
or initials. In the cathedral library at 
Worcester his name can be found inscribed 
in a copy of the first edition of his ‘ Lives’ 
(1670), which he presented to Mrs. Elyza 
Johnson. He directed that on the ring: he 
bequeathed by his will his initials should be 
engraved. No wonder, then, that Walton 
could not refrain from having his name and 


gave to his friend J. D. Anderson. We must 
for ever guess in vain on how many speci- 
fically bequeathed “ prints and pickters ” and 
“littell things” to his son Izaak were em- 
blazoned either his name or I. W. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 

Str Curistopuer Hatrron’s MonuMENt 
(7 S. iv. 309, 395).—At the first of the above 
references I instanced the statement in 
Murray’s ‘ London as It Is’ (1879) that Sir 
Christopher Hatton’s monument was “ pre- 
served in the crypt” of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
The inaccuracy of the statement was fully 
set forth at the second reference by Dr. 
Srakrow Simpson. Since then I have seen 
this palpable error still rampant in several 
books of recent date, notably in No. 1 of “The 
Kyrle Pamphlets,” dealing with St. Paul's 
Cathedral (1893). Here on p. 25 it is stated 
that amongst the remains of Old St. Paul's 
in the crypt is part of the monument of 
“Lord Chancellor Hatton, after whom Hatton 
Garden is named.” When visiting St. Paul’s 
last autumn I purchased from one of the 
vergers Bell’s admirable shilling handbook 
(1900), written by the Rev. Arthur Dimock, 
M.A. Here one would scarcely look for errors, 
but, lo and behold, I observe the legend con- 
cerning the Hatton monument again staring 
me in the face on p. 136! What a pity it is 
that anything but first-hand information 
should be recorded in the pages of such a 
superb and well-written book! Who is the 
original infallible (7?) sinner that all these 
writers so faithfully copy? Can we not 
gibbet him once and for all? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


West-CouNnTRYMEN’s TAILs vii. 286) — 
As to Englishmen being possessed of tails, 
see Mr. Henry Smetham’s ‘ History of Strood, 
p. 146. William Longespée, called Earl of 
Salisbury, who died in 1250, was insulted 
by the French, when on a Crusade, by the 
| allegation that Englishmen had tails (* Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv. 119). John Bale alludes to 
this belief, saying that it was propagated 
by monks and priests to do honour to certain 
medieval saints whom he calls “ canonized 
Cains.” The passages wherein he dwells on 
this are curious, but I refrain from quoting 
| them here (‘ Actes of English Votaries, parti. 
folios 36b, 97b). Epwarp Peacock. 


Spoons (9 S. vii. 350)—In a 
lengthy inventory of the effects of Rowland 
Dutton, of Hatton Hall, in Cheshire. esquire, 


initials impressed on the fishing - creel he | dated 18 March, 1604/5, is the following 
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item: “21 Apostle spoons, 41 ounces at 
4s. 8d. the ounce.” M. 


Your correspondent Miss E. Leca-WEEKEs 
will find a very interesting account of Apostle 
spoons ina book on ‘Old English Plate,’ by 
Wilfred Joseph Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., published 
by John Murray. It contains a number of 
illustrations. The late Rev. J. Staniforth 
seems to have possessed the most ancient 
hall-marked Apostle spoon known, it being 
of the year 1493. CHARLES GREEN. 

18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 

In Mr. C. J. Jackson’s learned and interest- 
ing article ‘The Spoon and its History,’ read 
before the Society of Antiquaries, 13 Febru- 
ary, 1890 (Archeologia, vol. liii. pp. 107-46), 
it is stated that no entry regarding Apostle 
spoons appears to have been found of a date 
earlier than the year 1494-5, but that a spoon 
of this kind is in existence dated with the 
London hall-mark of 1490-1. 

Epwarp Pracock. 

OrrictaL Lists (9 S. vii. 289).—I think 
the documents formerly in the Augmentation 
Office were removed to the Record Oftice, 
Chancery Lane, where it is probable the 
information required may be obtained. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“Butt anp Last” vii. 128, 254, 331). 
—The endeavour to find meanings for public- 
house signs has produced some absurd ex- 
planations, which, although purely conjec- 
tural, are advanced in many instances with 
perfect cocksureness. Not the least notorious 
or antiquated of these relates to “Bull and 
Mouth,” which is affirmed to be a corruption 
of “ Boulogne Mouth ”—a nonsensical phrase 
inconceivable save to the etymologer at any 
price, for Boulogne is not the name of a 
river. Without launching the mind across 
Channel, what would anybody understand 
by “Dover Mouth”? Of course a like 
“explanation” is devised for “Bull and 
Gate”; but one is astounded by so fantastic 
a conjecture as “ Boulogne a l'Est” for “ Bull 
and Last” offered by a correspondent at the 
second reference, and still more by his 
suggestion of “Boulogne Bouche” as the 
original of “Bull and Bush.” Brewer, in his 
‘Phrase and Fable,’ asserts that “Boulogne 
Gate” and “Boulogne Mouth” were names 
“adopted out of compliment to Henry VIIT., 
who took Boulogne in 1544.” But what his- 
torical evidence is there of this? Is it certain 
or at all probable that these particular tavern 
signs were existent 350 years ago? As to 
“Boulogne Bouche "—Boulougne bosh ! —the 


most elementary knowledge of French should 
have prevented the fabrication of so impos- 
sible a name. “Bouche de Boulogne” might 
pass, though it would be meaningless to a 
‘renchman ; and, as far as English is con- 
cerned, the only Boulogne mouth conceivable 
is the mouth of a native of that town. It is 
time that this haphazard kind of etymology 
were ended for ever. Why must enigmatical 
tavern signs necessarily be corruptions? Why 
not accept the fact that they are unintelligible, 
emanating as they do from individual caprice, 
and cease wasting brain-power in trying to 
explain the inexplicable? F. ADAMS. 

Hatety Famity (9 S. vii. 367). —The 
original seat of this family appears to have 
been Mellockstane, now called Mellerstain, 
in Berwickshire. Various members appear 
in the Coldinghame charters during the thir- 
teenth century. An Alexander and a John 
Hateley appear on Ragman Roll in 1296. 
James Haitlie was retoured heir to his father, 
John Haitlie of Millerstanis, in 1625. Another 
branch of the family owned Lambden, in the 
same county, during the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries. The seal of Alex- 
ander Hatele in 1296 bears a boar’s head 
couped. 

Mellerstain now belongs to the Earl of 
Haddington, to whom it descended from the 
Baillies of Mellerstain. Various notices of 
the family occur in Raine’s ‘ North Durham,’ 
Home Writs (Hist. MSS.), Marchmont Writs 
(Hist. MSS.). J. G. WaALvace-J AMEs. 

Haddington. 


Netson’s Deatu (9 §S. vii. 367).—I think 
Arthur Wm. Devis (not Davis), 1763-1822, 
was the artist (see Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers’), but no mention is 
made of his being present. Consult Red- 
grave. G. T. SHERBORN. 

Twickenham. 

Has Dr. Garry forgotten or overlooked 
my reply in ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. vii. 478, to his 
former and similar question (p. 429)? In it 
I furnished a brief account of the life and 
works of Arthur William Devis (not W. FE. 
Davis), and how he happened to be on board 
the Victory at the death of Nelson. Portraits 
of Warren Hastings and Governor Herbert 
by A. W. Devis are in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


PATMORE AND SWEDENBORG (9"* §. vii. 345). 
—Mr. Henry Septimus Sutton, the writer 
of the article on this topie mentioned by 
Mr. Cuartes Hicnam, was buried on Satur- 
day, 4 May—the date of the number of 
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‘N. & Q.’ in which he is referred to. Mr. 

Sutton (my friend of thirty years), in addition 

to being an enthusiastic student of Sweden- 

borg, was a poet whose sacred verse has 

taken its place with the poetry of Herbert 

and Vaughan. E, A. Axon 
Manchester. 


A Fripay Superstition (9 8. vi. 265, 373, 
454 ; vii. 194, 337).—I have frequently heard 
in our Midland counties a rime similar to, and 
I believe identical] with, the one from Virginia. 
Friday is an unlucky day partly, at least, 
because it was the day of the Crucifixion : 
“Friday for crosses.” Is there any similar 
reason for the unluckiness of Saturday? I 
was once rebuked by a Church of England 
clergyman for starting on a pleasure trip on 
the Saturday in Passion Week, because “ there 
is no Christ” on that day. “No Christ?” I 
asked. “Certainly not.” was the answer. 
“ He is in the grave to-day : He does not rise 
until to-morrow morning.” C. C. B. 


“Canouse” (9 vii. 329)—Apparently 
erroneous for “tan ouse,” tanner’s ouse, or 
oak bark, an infusion of which is employed 
for tanning hides. See ‘Encycl. Brit.,’ ninth 
edition, xiv. 382, for an account of the pro- 
cess. F. ADAMs. 


Botttep ALE: ITs INVENTION (9% S. vii. 
287).—In further corroboration of R. B.’s 
interesting extract from the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ it may interest him and 
many of your contributors to know that in 
‘The Curiosities of Ale and Beer,’ by John 
Bickerdyke (London, Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.), 1889, p. 178, appears the following :— 

“Fuller, in his ‘Worthies of England,’ ascribes 
the invention of bottled beer to Alexander Newell, 
Dean of St. Paul’s and a master of Westminster 
School in the reign of Queen Mary. The Dean was 
a devoted angler. ‘ But,’ says old Fuller, ‘ whilst 
Newell was catching of tishes Bishop Bonner was 
catching of Newell, and would certainly have sent 
him to the shambles had not a good London mer- 
chant conveyed him away upon the seas.’ Newell 
was engaged in his favourite pursuit on the banks 
of the Thames, when such pressing notice of his 
danger reached him, that he was obliged to take 
immediate flight. On his return to England, after 
Mary’s death, he remembered, when resuming his 
old amusement, that on the day of his flight he had 
left his simple repast, the liquor of which consisted 
of a bottle of beer, in a safe place in the river bank ; 
there he sought it, and, as the quaint language of 
Fuller informs us, he ‘found it no bottle, but a gun, 
such the sound at the opening thereof; and this is 
believed [casualty is the mother of more invention 
than industry) the original of bottled ale in Eng- 
land.’ If this be the true origin of bottled ale, the 
use of it must have spread rapidly. for we tind it 
mentioned in many Elizabethan writers. In Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ bartholomew Fair’ Ursula calls to the 


| drawer to bring ‘A bottle of ale to quench me, 
rascal,’ and many other quotations could be given 
woving its use in those days. Of course ale must 
nave been carried in bottles long before Newell's 
' time, almost as early, indeed, as bottles came into 
| use, but the bottled ale referred to is that which 
has been so long in bottle as to have acquired a 
peculiar and delicious flavour combined with a 
certain briskness not found in draught ale.” 


G. Green Situ. 
Moorland Grange, Bournemouth. 


Tue or MatuHers S. vii. 309), 
The information given in the various pedi- 
grees of the above family respecting John de 
Berkeley’s taking away from the monks of 
Aberbrothock all their possessions in his 
lands given by his brother, &c., and in lieu 
thereof by an agreement giving them the 
mill of Conveth, also binding himself and his 
heirs to pay them the sum of thirteen marks 
silver yearly, will probably be taken from 
Nisbet's ‘ Heraldry,’ 1804, vol. ii., appendix, 
p. 237. He says this agreement and the con- 
firmation thereof are extracted from the 
chartulary of Aberbrothock, and that. six 
other documents were taken from that char- 
tulary in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

Joun Rapciirre. 


FLorio’s MonTAIGNE’ (9% S. iii. 7).—Both 
are misprints : vide Florio’s first folio, pp. 381 
| and 395 ; also Dent’s edition, Temple Classics. 
“For right” should be foreright (in one word), 
and “madnesse” should be maidens. The 
evolution of the latter misprint is as follows: 
first folio, “maidens”; second folio (1613), 
“maidnes ”; third folio (1632), “ maidnesse” 
Morley (1885), “ madnesse.” C. S. Harrts. 


“THEODOLITE” S. vii. 306).—It may be 
worth noting that Seybold in Grober’s 
‘Romanische Sprachwissenschaft,’ p. 404, in 
his paragraph on ‘The Influence of Arabic on 
Spanish,’ after quoting a large number of 
Arabic words in Spanish, such as «azimut, 
cenith, nadir, adds, “al(h)idade, alhadida= 
régle mobile dans l'astrolabe, arab. ali dada,” 
and states that the word theodolith is a 
corrupted form of this word. Alideday, he 
states, was an older form; then athelida, 
which passed into the French form alidade; 
and in English the article the seems to 
have been incorporated into the word, like 
“t’other” for “the other.” 

HERBERT A. STRONG 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN (9* S. ii. 307, 
353, 396, 436; v. 190; vi. 255, 356). -In a 


small collection of silhouettes in my posses- 
sion are two in oval frames, the head and 
bust of each being i in Indian ink ona 
convex glass, by w 


1ich means a dark shadow 
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is thrown upon the flat surface of white 
plaster at the back of the portrait. On the 
reverse of the frame is pasted the artist’s 
advertisement in an ornamental oval ensigned 
by the arms of George ILI. prior to 1801. It 
runs as follows :— 
By their Majesties Authority 
Rosenberg 
of Bath 
Protile Painter 
Lo their Majesties & Royal Family 
Begs leave to inform the Nobility 
and Gentry that he takes most striking 
Likenesses in Protile, which he Paints 
on Glass in imitation of stone 
that will never fade 
Time of ? Minute 
Price from 7. 6 to? Family Pieces 
whole lengths in various Attitudes 
N.B. Likenesses for Rings, Lockets, 
Trinkets & Snuff Boxes. 
A full-length portrait in profile, cut in black 
and mounted upon white paper, was executed 
by J. Gapp, who describes himself modestly 
as under :— 
The original Profilist for cutting 
accurate Likenesses attends Daily 
at the Third Tower in the centre of 
the Chain Pier ; and hegs to observe 
that he has no connexion with any 
other person, and that he continues 
_to produce the most wonderful 
Likenesses, in which the expression 
and peculiarity of Character are brought 
into action in a very superior style 
on the following terms :— 
Full-length Likenesses at 2s. 6d. each, 
two of the same 4s., or in bronze 4s.— 
Protile to the Bust ls. two of the same 
ls. 6¢. or in bronze 2s. Ladies and 
_ Gentlemen on horseback 7s. 6d. 
Single Horses 5s., Dogs ls. 6d. N.B. 
a variety of interesting small cuttings for 
Ladies Scrap Books. 

The “M* Rosenberg of Bath” mentioned 
above was, [ suppose, Thomas Elliot Rosen- 
berg, a miniature and landscape painter, 
whose youngest son George Frederic Rosen- 
berg (1825-69) is noticed in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ I have also two 
family portraits in_pastel signed (and dated 
1740) by William Bellers, of whom there is 
a brief notice in the ‘D.N.B. The dates 
of his birth and death are unknown, and he 
is said therein to have flourished 1761-74. 
The portraits in question, though probably 
accurate likenesses enough of the sitters, 
have little artistic merit. A. R. Baywey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


An Amerivan Invasion (9 S. vii. 227, 293, 
358).—Your correspondent 8. J. A. F. says 
that the Pilgrim Fathers carried the spelling 
theater to America. This seems to be rather 
& commun assumption, but is it supported by 


facts! So far as my reading goes, the American 
spelling which is objected to—theater, center, 
fiher, traveler, &c.—dates only from quite re- 
cent times. I have looked over the first 
American editions of some of Lowell's works 
in my library—his ‘Poems,’ ‘Conversations 
on some of the Old Poets,’ and others—and I 
find that theatre, centre, metre, lustre, &c., are 
invariably spelt as in English. Words ending 
in our, such as humour, favour, armour, Xc., 
are spelt humor, favor, armor, but I believe 
some of his English contemporaries, including 
Dickens, followed this practice. In the cata- 
logue of Mr. W. H. Arnold’s ‘ Books and 
Letters,’ which, before these lines are in print, 
will have been sold by Messrs. Bangs, of New 
York, there is a letter of Washington Irving, 
dated 24 February, 1835 (p. 95), in which he 
refers to “ various fravedlers in the U.S.” Per- 
sonally, therefore, I am inclined to give up 
the Pilgrim Fathers, and to ascribe the so- 
called American spelling to the spirit of in- 
novation which is natural to a young and 
aspiring nation. There is no reason why the 
Americans should not strike out an ortho- 
graphical line of their own, though we Eng- 
lish may quite as naturally like to stand on 
our antiquts vias. I dare say, however, that 
it would puzzle that little Chauvinist, the 
English schoolboy, to explain why the last 
syllable of diameter or perimeter is spelt 
differently from that of metre. 
W. F. Prrpeavx. 
There is no room for surmises like that of 
Mr. Pace after the explanation I gave at the 
second reference. The whole of ‘East Lon- 
don, except the index, was put into type in 
America to secure copyright there, and stereo- 
type casts of the pages were sent hither to be 
printed off for the English edition. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, every letter, point, and type- 
blemish of the American edition have been 
reproduced with photographic fidelity in the 
English one. Our printers are wont to 
announce the fact when works are thus 
printed, but in this instance the caution was 
inadvertently omitted ; otherwise the remark 
in your critique of the book (ante, p. 259), 
“We find it difficult to resist the conclusion 
that it was originally designed for an American 
public,” would have been needless. This 
method of printing is less costly than re- 
setting, in which process the English ortho- 
graphy could, and of course would, be sub- 
stituted for the Transatlantic. F. Apams. 


Ropert JoHNsoN, SHERIFF OF 
1617 (9 S. vii. 228, 313).—If, as W. V. 
supposes, Alderman Johnson resided in the 


parish of St. Mary Stratford, Bow, Middlesex, 
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perhaps the following inscription, taken from 
a tablet on the outside south wall of Stepney 
Church, may refer to a member of the same 
family :— 
Here lyeth interred the 
body of Thomas Iohnson Lan’ 
Esq’ Son of Thomas Iohnson 
of Milend Esq’ & Grandson 
of Edward Iohnson 
late of Low Layton Gent 
he departed this life on 
the 14" of October 1689 
aged 25 years. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Crosse Hatt vii. 309).—In 1587 one 
of the deputy-lieutenants of the county 
ordered the justices of peace to send the 
armour from “ Croshall” to certain specified 
towns. The Crosse Hall referred to was the 
seat of Sir James Stanley and was situate in 
the parish of Ormskirk. 

Henry Fisnwick 

FuNeRAL Carps (9S. vii. 88, 171, 291, 332). 

-The Scots Magazine, April, 1752, has the 
following note to the intimation of the death 
of Sir John Schaw, of Greenock :— 

**Hew Dalrymple, of Drummore, Esquire, one of 
the Senators of the College of Justice, Sir John’s 
brother-in-law, to avoid mistakes which probably 
might happen in giving particular notice to the 
numerous relations of the deceased and of his 
widow, takes this method of acquainting them of 
their friend’s death.” 

An editorial note follows to the effect that it 
is hoped this example 

“will add weight to the request we have often 
made, and which has been frequently complied 
with—that persons concerned would send us 
accounts of the deaths, &c., which happen through- 
out Scotland.” 

The next volume contains a letter from a 
correspondent advocating the above custom, 
in which the writer says :— 

** When a person of any consideration dies a note 
is commonly inserted in the newspapers, somewhat 
resembling a message card, as a notification to the 
relations. These cards are of use, but they are 
frequently written in a slovenly manner.” 

J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 

Haddington. 


The answer to Mr. Pace’s question at the 
last reference seems to be that James Barry, 
Esq., of St. Mary le Bone parish, was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 14 March, 1806. 
See the cathedral registers (Harl. Soc. publ., 
teg. Section, 1899), p. 186, where there is an 
obvious misprint in the foot-note as to the 
date of his death. He seems to have died on 


‘PADDLE YouR OWN CaNnog’ (9S. vi. 450; 
vii. 53).—Mr. ALrrep Cuas. JONAS asserts that 
“this song was written and sung by Harry 
Clifton, music arranged by M. Hobson, and 
was very popular about thirty-four years 
ago.” So far as the authorship is concerned, 
this statement is at variance with the sub- 
stance of a letter received by me three years 
ago from Dr. Edward P. Philpots, who 
wrote :— 


“T knew Harry Clifton very well. I remember 
going to meet him one day when he arrived at the 
railway station in Aberdeen from Glasgow, he 
having been engaged to sing at one of the concerts 
which were in those days held in the Music Hall at 
the top of Union Street. He was putting up at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern in the Netherkirkgate, and 
thither we repaired. He was very tired, and asked 
for some tea. While taking it he said to me, ‘I 
bought a book of jokes at the station to read as I 
travelled, and in it I found what I think is a very 
rood subject for a song. Read it.’ I read: ‘An 

ndian in his canoe was asked by a man who was 
passing by the side of the river, ‘* Sambo, how is it 
that you always look so happy, when other niggers 
look so sad in these unhappy days?” and his reply 
was, “* Massa, you see t always paddle my own 
canoe.”’ Clifton then said, ‘I have an air for it; 
it is one I thought of putting to another song, but I 
think this is a prettier idea’; and he hummed it. 
I said, ‘Go on with your tea, and don’t talk, and I 
will write a song with this refrain.’ This I did, and 
what I wrote, with certain alterations by Clifton, 
which I need not go into, formed the song called 
‘Paddle your own Canoe.’ After this I went to 
Greenland, and was away nearly two years. When 
I had landed at Peterhead, as I was walking up to 
the hotel at night, I heard a small boy, walking in 
the gutter, singing, Love your neighbour, &c., Kc.’ ; 
and I stopped him and said, ‘What song is that 
you're singing, laddie ?’ and he replied, ‘ Of coorse 
ye dinna ken, of coorse not, dinna ken “* Paddle yer 
ain Canoe”!’ I knew it had taken on. After this 
| again met Harry Clifton, and he told me that the 
song had remained a dead letter for months on the 
publisher’s hands, and that it suddenly rushed into 
notoriety. He got little or nothing for the song, 
and I got less.” 


Mr. Philpots graduated in medicine at 
Aberdeen in 1868. In March, 1865, while 
still a student, he sailed from Peterhead in 
the whaler Queen, which spent upwards of 
nineteen months in the Arctic regions, chiefly 
in Bethune Bay, in the neighbourhood of 
Cape Horsburgh, 75° N. lat., 80° W. long. 
He was assiduous in exploring the adjacent 
shores and in making botanical collections, 
and proved that the land previously believed 
to be a peninsala was in reality an island, 
the eastmost point of which is Cape Hors- 
burgh. This land is now marked on maps as 
“Philpots Island.” A full and interesting 
account of this voyage, contributed by Mr. 


22 February, 1806. See Gentlenvin's Magazine, | Philpots to the Peterhead Sentinel, was after- 
| wards reprinted for private circulation. See 


H. 


vol. Ixxvi. part i. p. 286. 
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also articles in Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, vol. xiii. p. 372, and 
Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. xi. p. 32. 
Dr. Philpots has in recent years, under the 
pseudonym “Oliver Eaton,” written several 
works of fiction, ‘The Beacon Hydro,’ ‘ Results 
of Waiting,’ &c. He contributed a sketch of 
Prof. Alexander Harvey to Aurora Borealis 


Academica. P. J. ANDERSON. 


Joseen Boutmrer (98 S. vii. 348).—There 
is no mention, either in Lorenz or the cata- 
logue of the Bib. Nat., of any work by this 
writer more recent than ‘ Villanelles’ (1878). 
He is probably dead, as he was born in 1821, 
but I have not been able to find any record 
of his death. Liseux, the publisher who 
brought out ‘ Villanelles,’ is dead, and the 
business no longer exists, so no inquiries 
can be made in that quarter. 

Rovert B. 

5, Rue Alfred Stevens, Paris. 

BRECKENRIDGE S, vii. 247, 313).—Mr 
BRECKENRIDGE is advised at the last reference 
to consult the registers and records of the 
parish of Strathavon to find the origin of his 
family, because in that parish is a place 
called Breckenridge or Brackenridge, whence 
that surname probably is derived. But is 
there any probability of so finding the infor- 
mation required? Unless the family owned 
the land of Brackenridge, they would per- 
haps only receive the name when they left 
it as indicating their origin. Scotts did not 
get their name till they came in contact with 
English; and to this day Scott is a far more 
frequent surname than Inglis, partly because 
more Scots left Scotland to go to England 
than Englishmen left England to seek their 
fortune in Scotland. It is true that in 


many districts of Scotland the tenant is |. 


habitually known to his neighbours by the 
name of his farm ; but that very fact is apt 
to mislead one in tracing genealogies, because 
successive occupants, irrespectively of their 
surnames or origin, receive in turn their 
territorial designation from the land they 
hold. I have in mind one of my own farms 
named Garrarie, where I have had _ three 
successive tenants bearing respectively the 
names of Brown, Jolly, and Smith. The 
first two were known, the third is now known, 
as “ Garrarie.” 

It so happens that in the same district— 

alloway, to wit—there are two farms which 
bear a name the exact equivalent in Gaelic 
to Brackenridge, namely, Drumrannie and 
Drumrennie, both of which may be confi- 
dently interpreted druim raithne, the bracken | 
or fern ridge. There are also farms in| 


Galloway called Breconside (spelt in Pont’s 
‘Survey,’ c. 1600, Brakansyde) and Breckeni- 


hill. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Perhaps the following may be of interest 
or use to Mr. BreckENRIDGE. The earliest 


note 1 have of the name in connexion with 


of Kilmarnock, from which I extract the 
following :— 

* May 5, 1716. The sed day John Breckenridge 
entred and payed twintie marks scots munie as an 
outentoun,* beforJohn Duncanson boxmaster, James 
Tanihil, James Thomson, Alexander Tonihill, in 
Thomas Walkers hous, bonetmaker.” 

In the first Kilmarnock Directory, 1845, 
two of the name appear, one a watchmaker, 
the other a rug manufacturer. I think the 
name is now extinct in Kilmarnock, but I 
could make inquiries if needed. 

A.rreD Cuas. Jonas. 


The family of Breckenridge in question 
most probably came from the coast of Carrick. 
Many of the name lived in the parish of 
Kirkoswald, and the tombstones of several 
are to be seen in the graveyard surrounding 
the old church. Like others, they joined in 
smuggling, which for many a day was the 
predominant industry in that part of the 
country. One of them, who had prospered 
by the trade, occupied the farm of Dowhill, 
nearly opposite Ailsa Craig. Indulgent to 
his wife, and at a loss how to bestow his 
wealth, he hung a gold watch on each side 
of the deep high-backed easy-chair that she 
occupied, so that whichever way she turned 
she could read the hour. Davin Murray. 
Glasgow. 

Governor HayNes’s GRANDFATHER 
vi. 88, 515; vii. 172)—That the Governor's 
father was John Haynes, of Old Hold, in 
Essex (d. 1605), is well known; hence the 
Governor could not have been the son of 
George Haynes, of Much Hadham, in Herts ; 
but this George might readily have been the 
father of the said John of Old Hold, and so 
grandfather to the Governor. The probability 
of this supposition—first suggested by the 
fact that the said George left, by will proved 
in 1584, land in said Hadham to his “son 
John,” and that John of Old Hold, the 
Governor’s known father, died seised of the 
property called “ Haynes at the Mill,” situate 
in Hadham, and that he and members of 


A freeman of the town required to pay, four pounds 
Scots according to paragraph 3 of *The Taylors’ 
Charter,’ dated 28 January, 1659, 


Ayrshire is from ‘The Tailors’ Record Book’ 
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place, and that the said Jchn of Old Hold was strangled by Mahomet IL. but this ip 


was indeed the same person as John the son 
of George above mentioned—being true is 
now greatly increased by the information 
lately received from Mr. C. R. Hatnes, 
namely, that Nicholas Haynes, of Hackney 
(died in 1593, as Mr. C. H. Croucu states), 
left but one son (Richard), who in his turn 
left but one daughter, thus putting Nicholas, 
as grandfather to the Governor, entirely out 
of the question. 

Cannot some one in England prove or dis- 
prove the supposition as to George ! 

Thanking my correspondents, I will add 
that their information has proved to be a 
valuable supplement to the body of matter 
relative to the Haynes family contained in 
‘The New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register '—matter that should be con- 
sulted by Englishmen as well as Americans 
interested in that family’s history. 

P. ConNER. 

Rowlandsville, Maryland. 

Anu Lo-HEBREW SLANG : “ Kyposn” 
vii. 188, 276). [ have frequently heard the ex- 
pression “ It’s all sky-bosh” (not “kybosh ”), 
as meaning “It’s all nonsense ’(or rubbish). 
I am, however, acquainted with the use of 
“kybosh ” in a different sense ; thus to “ put 
the kybosh on” a person is, as I have always 
understood, to attempt to “gammon” or 
deceive one in the way of trade by word of 


DANTEIANA (9 S, vii. 201, 316).—I am 
obliged to Mr. Yarpiey and Mr. Horr for 
their courteous strictures on two points in 
my article at the first reference. With equal 
courtesy let me reply to both. Mr. Yarp- 


LEY credits me with implying rather more | 


than IL intended. In saying that Dante and 
Shakespeareand Chaucer made Theseus a duke 
(= dur) in the sense of leader, I by no means 
wished to question the fact since adduced by 


Mr. Yarpiey that there were several Dukes | 


of Athens in the Middle Ages. My conten- 
tion was limited to the statement just re 


peated. “Dante makes Theseus Duke of 
Athens, as did also Shakespeare,” wrote 
Tomlinson. It must be remembered that 


Theseus was the hero of Athenian legend, 
renowned for his leadership in his wars with 
the Amazons, in addition to his exploit with 
the Minotaur. His attributed dcboten 

therefore as much poetical fiction as his | 
personality. But I am still of opinion that | 
the poets dubbed him duke in the meaning 
of leader, commander, general. I am quite 
aware, however, that there was a goodly line 
of historic Dukes of Athens, the last of whom 


1s | 


no manner invalidates my surmise anent 
| Dante’s Duca d’ Atene. 2. Mr. Hore quotes 
| Mr. Paget Toynbee as counter-evicdence to the 
assumed visit of Dante to Oxford. There is 
a wide gulf fixed between the “extremely 
doubtful” of Mr. Toynbee and the “ probable” 
of Mr. Gladstone and Dean Plumptre. | 
prefer probability to cntegee. doubt. 

. McGovery. 

Manchester. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, 


[t may be worth while to correct a slight 
inaccuracy in my letter. The Duke of Athens, 
father of the Constable of France, was not 
driven out of Greece. He was killed in battle 
| there, and his family and his followers were 
expelled. The first duke flourished about the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and 
there were at least five dukes before the Con- 
stable. So it is clear that the title existed 
in the time of Dante and before his birth. 

YARDLEY. 

DEFENDER OF THE Fartu (1* 8. ii, 442, 481; 
ili, 9, 28, 94, 157).—Mr. S. Kitchin, a friend 
and neighbour of mine, has been giving his 
attention to the royal title of “ Fidei Defen- 
sor.” He contends that the title was absolutely 
abolished by 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, and 
was never legally revived. [ referred him to 
a very interesting contribution on the sub- 
ject by a famous antiquary of his day, Mr. 

V. Sipney Grpson, of Newcastle, which 
appears in ‘N. & Q., 1* S. ii. 481, and he has 
sent the following letter to the Vewcastle 
Leader, which appears in the issue of that 
paper for 20 March. It seems desirable that 
the question should again be argued in the 
pages of ‘N. & 
Fiprt Derensor. 

Stk,—As a question was asked last night in the 
House of Commons by Mr. William Redmond re- 
-—_ ting the use of the above title on the new coin- 

ige, a brief note on the subject may be of interest 
to your readers. The title of “ Defender of the 
Faith” was bestowed on Henry VIII. by Pope 
Leo X., and was cancelled by Paul ILL. when Henry 
renounced the supremacy of the Pope in Engl: and, 
The King, much annoyed by the Pope withdrawing 
the title, caused an Act of Parliament to be passed, 
2% Henry VIIL. ¢. 3, which annexed to the Crown 
of England for ever the style of “‘Supreme Head” 
of the Church of England and “ Defender of the 
Faith.” The best authorities, such as the * Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica’ and ‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 


| State that it is under the above- mentioned Act that 


the title of ** Fidei Defensor” 
used by the sovereigns of this country. 
ment is not correct. 
The Act in question was only in force for eleven 
yous. It was repealed by | and 2 Philip and Mary, 
. 3, sec. 20, in the following words:—The “ Act 


has ever since been 
That state- 


ter the ratification of the King’s Majesty’s style 
shall henceforth be repealed, frustrate, void, and 
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of none effect.” The title of “‘ Defender of the 
Faith” has not been revived in any English Act. 
Mr. Sidney Gibson, of Newcastle, stated in Nores 
and Queries that the Act of King Henry was revived 
by Elizabeth, c. 1, but that is a mistake. The 
13th section of that Act enacted that no statutes 
were revived except those specially mentioned. 
The 35 Henry is not mentioned. If the Act had 
heen revived Queen Elizabeth would have claimed 
her father’s style of ‘‘ Supreme Head.” The condi- 
tion of the times was such that she did not dare to 
resume that title. But, notwithstanding the repeal 
of the statute which conferred the title, it is 
interesting to note that the title of ‘* Defender of 
the Faith” has never been dropped. 

It was customary in those old times to print the 
whole of the Acts of a session in one continuous 
roll,and preface them with the full styles and titles 
of the King. Strange as it may appear, the title 
crops up in the pretace to the Acts of the very 
session in which the Act of King Henry was 
repealed. King Philip and Queen Mary are styled 
= Defenders of the Faith.” The resumption of the 
title, immediately after its repeal by an English 
statute, and its continuous use ever after, seem to 
show that the Pope’s bar to the use of the title was 
one of the ‘‘ censures, judgments, and pains” referred 
to, and removed, by the Lord Cardinal Pole when 
he pronounced the notable absolution over the 
kneeling King, Queen, and entire Parliament : for 
which see the Act of Philip and Mary above 
mentioned. —I am, &c., S. K. 

Gosforth, March 19, 1901. 

ticup. WELForD. 


Coco pE Mer or Dovsie Coco-nut (9% 
8. vii. 349).—“ Je lui offris une piéce de coco 
marin avec son fruit, pour augmenter sa 
collection de graines ; et il me fit le plaisir 
de Yaccepter” (Bernardin de Saint Pierre, 
‘Essai sur J. J. Rousseau’). 

‘The Last New Thins in the Plant World,’ 
in Once a Week, No. 311, 10 June, 1865, 
vol. xii. pp. 693-6, is an essay on this tree, 
with two woodcuts, and including some of 
the myths concerning it. The twentieth 
century is rather late to be taking the story 
of the Fall literally. Thirty or forty years 
ago | used to see a pamphlet on ‘Salt the 
Forbidden Fruit and the Source of All Evil.’ 
I should rather incline to that view. Who 
was the author ? Tuomas J. JEAKES. 

Tower House, New Hampton. 


Some memoranda of “Chinese” Gordon on 
the identity of the forbidden fruit with the 
coco de mer are given in facsimile, with com- 
ments by that excellent botanist Mr. James | 
Britten, F.L.S., in the Universal Review for 
1888 (vol. ii. p. 567). 


E. A. Axon. 


TOWNS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR SITES 
(9 S. vii. 206, 273,359).—There should, I think, 
be instances of these in Central America, 
South America, and other regions where | 
voleanoes are active. Thus new Guatemala | 


has superseded old Guatemala, which was 
destroyed by an eruption in 1774, and old 
Guatemala in its turn had taken the place of 
an ancient town which had been carried 
away by an inundation. T. P. ARMSTRONG. 


“Morninc Griory ” (9 8. vii. 209, 292).— 
The following, taken from the ‘New Ameri- 
can Gardener,’ by Thomas G. Fessenden, 

editor of the Vew England Farmer (Boston, 
1833), will, [ think, answer C. C. B.'s ques- 
tion :— 

“CoNVOLVULUS. — Many species — annual. —Con- 
volrulus major is commonly called morning glory. 
It is a vine, and a great runner—many colours. 
Convolvulus minor, called beauty of the night, 
because it blooms at evening—many colours. 

KNOWLER. 


Tue “Crown” BEHIND THE Ex- 
CHANGE (9% §. vii. 309).—The “Crown” in 
Threadneedle Street was one of the most 
famous of a large group of taverns and 
cottee-houses situated in the heart of the 
City, immediately round “the “Change,” 
during the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was a meeting-place for every 
conceivable occasion: meetings of creditors ; 
committee meetings of “the Merchants and 
Traders of this City to consider a proper 
Application for the Security of the Trade 
and Navigation of these Kingdoms” (Da//y 
Ad»., 22 December, 1742); meetings of the 
proprietors of the South Sea Company, at 
one of which King George was “let in” for 
stock to the value of 10,000/. ( Week/y Journal, 
1 February, 1718); of “the Gentlemen, Clergy, 
and Freeholders of Surry, residing in Lon- 
don,” in the electioneering interest of George 
Woodroffe, Esq., “to promote a Parliament- 
ary Enquiry into Publick Offences” (Daily 
Adv., 20 March, 1742), &. Owing to the 
Bank of England—part of whose present 
chief entrance in Threadneedle Street occu- 
pies its site — possessing “a lease of the 
Crown for about fifteen years (we hear they 
intend to fit it up for a Transfer Oftice),” it 
escaped destruction when in 1732 the diree- 
tors “built a house on their estate in Thread- 
needle Street” (Lond. Eve. Post, 26 February, 
1732). In Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy Tokens’ two land- 
lords are mentioned. On the Lord’s Day Pepys 
went to Mr. Williamson’s at the “Crown” in 
quest of some members of the Royal Society. 
After being burnt down in the Great Fire it 
was rebuilt and occupied by Mr. Blagrove 
from the “Old King’s Head ” in New Fish 
Street. A third landlord is mentioned in the 
St. James’s Evening Post of 14 September, 
1736, under circumstances which exhibit the 
“ well-accustomed” trade of which Sir John 
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Hawkins speaks when he says that “it was 
not unusual to draw a butt of mountain, con- 
taining one hundred and twenty gills, in a 
morning ” 


“On Saturday last the Cor se of Mr. James 
Harris, Master of the Crown- ‘avern in Thread- 
needle Street, after having lain in State, about 


Four in the Afternoon was carried out of Town, 
and interr’d at Barking in Essex; he died a 
Batchelor, and by his Will ap spointed his Brother 
and Sister to be his Executors, and to his Servants 
he bequeath’d for Mourning, viz., to the Bar- 
Keeper 30/., the head Cook 10/., the under Cook 
7/., the Cellar-Man 10/., three 
each, three under 
Maids 5. each, 
Woman at the 
two Guineas. 


Drawers 7/. each, 
two Porters 5. each, 
Gate 


the Servant 
the Oyster 
and the Laundry- Woman 


J. Hotpex MacMicnae. 
See ‘Old London Taverns,’ by Ed. Callow 
(London, Downey & Co., 1899), p. 52. 
W. 


k. WItson. 
Hawick. 


This appears to have been the “Crowne” 
in Threadneedle Street, mentioned in a MS. 
list of taverns in London and Westminster 
and ten miles round London, 
possession. W. R. V. 

Lusus Natur (9S, vii. 288).—A nodule 
of Kentish flint, cut into three slices, each 
of which shows a remarkable resemblance to 
the human head, is in the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art. It is described in the 
Edinburgh Journal of Natural Histor 4, con- 
ducted by Capt. Thomas Brown, circa 1836. 


Watrer CLARK 
Edinburgh Museum. 


“Gast” (9S. vii. 308).—There is a barony 
of Prendergest in Berwickshire which gave 
name toa family. The Prendergests were 
liberal donors to the monastery of Colding- 
ham in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The pone to Raine’s ‘ North Dur- 
ham’ contains 


many charters and deeds 
which give much information as to this 
family. J. G. Watrace-J ames, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Mr. Flavell Edmunds gives the derivation 
of Prendergast from the British words 
pren, a tree, der from divr, water, and gast 
from gwest, an inn or lodging ; 4.e, the inn 
by the tree near the water. 

Joun Rapewirre. 

ENGLISH PARSIMONY AND THE Cat (9 8. 
vi. 206).—In the ‘Castilian Dictionary’ of 
D. Roque Barcia (Madrid, 1881) one finds 
“ Cuatro Ojos, nombre que da con:unmente el 
vulgo i las personas que traen anteojos, 
and “ mss ven cuatro ojos que dos,” but not 
the phrase “de cuatro ojos” which occurs in 


head Drawers | 


1690-8, in my | 


the quotation from the novel of B. Pérez 
Galdés published in my letter under the 
above heading. The dictionary of the Spanish 
| Academy also fails to explain the phrase, as 
did several Spanish fr eg to whom I showed 
Prof. Bywater, who has travelled 4 
good —y in Spain, thinks it is an imitation 
of the German “unter vier Augen=seul 4 
seul, en téte-a-téte,” or the Italian “a quatro 
| occhi=téte-a-tete. Thus the novelist meant 
| to say that the dog came out “to keep the 
cat company,” “to make two with him.” | 
should have recognized its meaningin German 
or Italian, but it escaped me in the Castilian, 
,| partly, no doubt, because the very next 
words do describe the dog’s appearance, 
‘negro y con las patas amarillas.” “ Par- 
simonia” appears to be used i in the less usual 
sense of “ circumspection ” in the passage in 
question. E. S. Dopasoy. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tue first edition of Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymo- 

logical Dictionary’ saw the light in 1882, the year 

which witnessed also the appearance of his ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.’ It has since passed through 
various editions, each of which has contained cor- 
rections and additions. In view of the contributions 
recently made to the st udy of Indo-Germanic philo- 
logy, the adoption of “move exact methods of 
analyzing phonetic changes, and tie appearance 
of works such as Kluge’s Etymologic val Dictionary 
of German,’ Franc k’ s ‘Etymological Dictionary of 

Dutch,’ Godefroy’s *‘ Dictionary of Old French,’ &e., 

a much clearer and more exact view of the science 

of comparative philology has been obtained.” These 

considerations have led the professor to the con- 

c —— that the time for partial emendation is over. 

He has accordingly written the work afresh from 

beginning to end, making improvements in almost 

every article, and introducing into the body of the 
work words which have hitherto been given ina 
constantly increasing supplement. The result of 
these labours has been that we hi ave before us “less 
a new edition than a new book.” This latest or 
new edition has been collated throughout with the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ and with the ‘ New English 

Die ‘tionary on Historical Princ iples,’ so far, prac 

tical'y, as it has progressed. One change which 

has now been adopted will be of highest advantage 
tothe worker. Abandoning the endeavour by cross 

references to arrange derivative words under 4 

more primitive form, a purely alphabetical order 

has now for the first time been employed. In 
former editions ¢2-cife, in-cite, re-cife, and resus-ci- 
ate were given under cite. This, to our personal 
knowledge, impeded the full use of the dictionary. 

A not wholly dissimilar plan adopted by Richard 

son half a century earlier had ¢ 
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scholar. That the scheme originally adopted in 
the ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ was more 
ambitious than practical has now been discovered, 
and an improvement, for which we are grateful, 
has been effected. Those who purchase the work 
will do well to study the introductory matter, 
which, though occupying only half a dozen pages, 
is indispensable in order fully to utilize the intor- 
mation conveyed. <A few lines on the ordinary 
yowel changes should, Prof. Skeat holds, be learnt 
by heart at once. Were this done, and were the 
work in the possession of our readers generally, 
much wild and inept conjecture would be spared, 
and certain backs would escape scarification at the 
hands of philologists justly indignant. Among the 
points to be noted is the manner in which the 
descent of a word is traced, as “ Abbey (F.—L.— 
Gk.—Syriac)”— that is, a French word derived 
from Latin, which Latin word comes from a Greek 
word Syriac in origin. It is of course superfluous 
to praise afresh the labours of Prof. Skeat, by 
which readers of ‘N. & Q.’ so constantly and 
happily benefit. As a scholar and an authority 
he enjoys a world-wide reputation, and we can 
do no more than announce to our readers the 
appearance of the latest, the most convenient, and 
* most serviceable edition of his ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary’ that has yet been given to the world. 


Aldermen of Cripplegate Ward from A.v. 1276 to 

ab. 1900. By t= James Baddeley. (Baddeley.) 
Mr. BappE.ey’s book constitutes an acceptable 
addition to works dealing with the Corporation of 
the City of London. Numerous and iniportant as 
are recent contributions to our knowledge of this 
subject, nothing exactly like the present volume 
has previously been attempted. From trustworthy 
records, with many of which we have dealt, Mr. 
Baddeley—who is a deputy for Cripplegate Ward 
Without and has written more than one work 
illustrative of municipal affairs and institutions— 
has obtained a list of the names of aldermen of 
Cripplegate Ward, which, with brief biographies and 
with a portrait (where such is obtainable), consti- 
tutes an important and a serviceable volume. His 
hope is that the example he sets will be followed 
in other wards, so that in due time » complete list 
with biographies of the aldermen of the City may be 
brought within reach of *‘ the student of national 
as well as municipal history.” That accomplish- 
ment such as this implies would be of high value 
for historical and genealogical purposes is obvious, 
and we join in the aspiration that the example of 
Mr. Baddeley may be followed. Exact records con- 
cerning the aldermen of the ward begin with Henry 
de Frowyck, pepperer, who in 1274 was Sheriff. 
Pepperers were grocers or dealers in pepper, and, 
according to Stowe, were first incorporated by the 
name of Grocers in 1345. No definite mention of 
an alderman of the ward previous to Frowyck is to 
be traced, but various persons have been mentioned 
as having probably been aldermen of the Cripple- 
gate Ward early in the thirteenth contury. Seen 
1276 there is a regular sequence. The livery com- 
pany is not in every case mentioned, but the alder- 
men appear at first to have belonged principally to 
the Goldsmiths’. Richard Costantyn in 1337 was a 
Draper, Simon de Worstede in 1348 appropriately 
enough a Mercer, and Thomas Carleton in 1382 
a Broderer. In the fifteenth century there is a 
long succession of Mercers, and after that period 
names such as Haberdasher, Clothworker, Mer- 
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| 
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chant Taylor, Upholder, Innholder, &c., are of 
more or less frequent occurrence. The latest on 
the list is a Spectacle Maker. More biographical 
particulars than were to be expected are fre- 
quently supplied from the wills in the Court 
of Husting, in the Letter-Books, and similar 
sources. Sometimes the information has already 
been employed in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ Some of the aldermen were entrusted 
by the king with confidential missions. John de 
Banyuell was sent in 1296 as escort to Cardinal 
Albano on an important excursion to Scotland to 
negotiate with Edward I. a truce with France. 
Many of the aldermen naturally figure as mayors, 
and many were members of Parliament for the 
City. William Cantelowe, elected 27 May, 1446, 
carried money oversea for bringing Queen Margaret 
to England, and supplied gunpowder to the Castle 
of Cherbourg when in the hands of the English. 
The tirst portrait reproduced is that of Rowland 
Heylin (elected 1624), from a painting in Iron- 
mongers’ Hall. Following the biographical par- 
ticulars comes an account of the aldermen of the 
City of London and of the various ordinances con- 
cerning their qualification, nomination, election, 
duties, removal, &c., which is in turn followed by 
a short history of the Common Council, which again 
zives place toa series of miscellaneous extracts from 
the City’s records which are of high archwological 
interest. Mr. Baddeley’s task has been admirably 
executed, and the sale of his book should advantage 
greatly the Fore Street Metropolitan Dispensary, 
to which he generously devotes the receipts. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls. —Edward I, 1202-1507, 

—Edward 11, 1307-1515, (Stationery Office.) 
Turse calendars are of immense value to every 
student of either general or local history, but it is 
hardly possible tc give any adequate notice of them 
except by writing a vast dissertation. One matter 
we may remark upon which testifies to the very 
great care with which the volumes have been pre- 
pared. The weak point of a book of this kind is 
commonly the index-—when there is one. We have 
here made many references—how many we cannot 
remember—and on every occasion have found what 
we sought on the page indicated. 

Edward 1. has met with due praise for having 
adapted the laws of England to the exigencies 
of the times. This is but just; but we doubt 
whether sutticient honour has been awarded to 
the great king and those who served him for the 
zeal and fidelity with which the laws were admin- 
istered. No one can study these massive volumes 
without discovering that the country was passing 
from barbarism to what seemed likely to become a 
truly beautiful form of civilization. These fair 
promises could not be fulfilled under his weak 
successors, and in a country desolated by the long 
and savage Wars of the Roses. 

The topographical information afforded is some- 
times of importance. The freeing of the land 
from superfluous water, it is commonly assumed, 
was a work that was practically commenced 
in this country by Flemings and Netherlanders, 
and those who worked under them, in the 
seventeenth century. Dugdale, it is true, knew 
better; but his ‘Imbanking and Draining’ is in 
the hands of very few persons. We have evidence 
here that drainage of the soil and carriage of mer- 
chandise were alike thought of, and rational means 
taken to ensure improvement. For example, the 
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river Ancholme, which divides Lindsey, and, flow- 
ing northward, falls into the Humber, had become 
obstructed, doubtless by the silt carried down 


| 


from the wolds and by the weeds which grow so , 


luxuriantly even to this day in the peat moss. An 
inquisition was therefore made, in the tirst instance 
by the sheritf, and then a commission was granted 
to two local magnates, Gilbert de Thorneton and 


most notable article in the number for February. 
March is M. Chauvin’s account of acervation, which 
name he applies to a curious usage found among 
the ancient Germans, the Arabs, and other peoples. 
According to this custom, he explains, a dog which 


| has been unlawfully killed ought to be suspended 


Ralph Paynel, to improve the river from the | 


Bishop's Bridge to the Humber, so that the lands 
around might be drained and boats pass to and 
fro. This commission was issued in 1295, and it 
~~ ided that the cost of the improvements should 
xe paid by the tenants of the adjoining lands— 
that is, by arate. No such levy would, we appre- 
hend, in these days be legal unless levied under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament. We are 
apt to think that in the Middle Ages, however 
rough and violent the lives of our forefathers 
may have been, they always showed respect for 
churches and their furniture. Some evidence to 
the contrary might be produced from ‘The 
Paston Letters.’ There is more here. In 1302 
Walter de Stapeldon and others were complained 
against by the prior of the Friars Preachers 
of Exeter because they entered the church there, 
broke the lattices before the altars, carried away 
some of the church ornaments, and assaulted the 
friars. 

The second calendar has been prepared on much 
the same lines as the preceding. We think that 
we can tell, in turning over its pages, that crimes 
of violence were on the increase, the natural result 
of a feeble Government; but this 7p! be a mistake 
on our part. No certainty could be arrived at 
without a minute analysis, which would require 
sreat labour. Murders, or what were reputed to 

» such, were common in both reigns; but it must 
be remembered that the lawyers of those days, 
unlike the theologians, did not make fine distinc- 
tions, and many a crime would here appear as a 
murder which our milder judicial system would 
regard as manslaughter only. Sometimes, how- 
ever, we come on cases of leniency. Here is a case 
of some sad domestic tragedy, deeply impressed, 
we doubt not, on the hearts of the neighbours, but 
now forgotten. In 1309 we tind Nicholas, son of 
Richard Gest, of Ribston, Yorkshire, pardoned for 
killing a littie girlk He had not completed his 
seventh year. In the year following William, son 
of John de Burbank, who was in his eighth year, 
was pardoned for the death of a certain David 
Thackethwait. This is recorded to have been 
granted, not on the merits of the case, but om 
account of the good service in Scotland of Henry 
de Greystok, whom we must assume to have been a 
friend of the family. Cases of torture are happily 
rare, but they occur sometimes. Thus in 1308 we 
tind commissioners appointed to try a case from 
Asshewick, in Somerset, where it was alleged a 
certain John de Asshelond had been set upon by 
divers people, bound to a table, had his feet; 
pierced with a hot iron and his face burned to 
compel him to sign a bond for a hundred pounds. 
What was the result of the trial we do not know. 
Swans in the reign of the second Edward were 
estimated at a high price. Two brood-swans and 
three cygnets, which seem to have been unlawfully 
removed, were valued at sixty shillings. 


M. ERNAULT’s collection of Breton sayings ancl 
proverbs is still continued in Mélusine, but the 


by the tail with the point of its muzzle touching 
the ground. The animal! is then to be conceale; 
by pouring over it corn or flour, which becomes thy 
woperty of its owner, to indemnify him for the 
ed sustained. In one remarkable Syrian instance, 
when it is a street dog which has been killed, the 
flour is made into bread for its fellows. An ana. 
logous custom of the Timannis is also cited, and 
probably many further instances will yet be found, 


Tue Lntermediaire continues its work of spread. 
ing abroad philological, heraldic, and historical 
information. In a note on popular songs relating 
to England there is mention of a quaint ballad, 
which seems to be the oldest fragment of verge 
relating to the Maid of Orleans now known to 
exist. It probably dates from 1429, and its author 
raises a song of triumph to commemorate the 
deliverance of his country 

Par le voloyr dou roy Jhesus 
Et janne la douce Pucelle. 


Tut Duchess of Cleveland, whose death, in her 
eighty-third year, has been announced from Wies. 
baden, was a contributor to our columns. Her 
chief literary effort was the publication, in 3 vols. 
small 4to, of * The Battle Abbey Roll’ (Murray, 
1889). See ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. ix. IS. She also wrote 
and illustrated *‘ The Spanish Lady.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the followmy 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication Duplicate.” 

W. B. W. (Edinburgh).— 

The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world 
is by Mr. William Ross Wallace, an American. 
See for full account 9" 8. ii. 358, 29 Oct., 1898. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”- 
at the Utlice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason. we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


rer TER 

«ad 

Blackwood'’s... eee eve eos 13 0 Monthly Review sen wae 

Century .. ove coe eee 10 6 National Review eve exe ws oe 

Review ... eo ose 16 Seribner’s ave ons ons m 

Harper .. coe coo on one Temple Bar 7 6 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE. 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living cutiahentty near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 
W. Ss MIT H & SBS O N, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bovkstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 

a @ s. d 

CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vol. 20... oss one ows one om ont 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... oes ons one ane ©6060 w 36 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 in we one oss on ws 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1899. "Hlustrated ae 26 
Vol. for June to November, 1899 Illustrated 

— Vol. for December, 1899, to May, 1900 eae on 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL of POPU SCIENCE, ond ARTS, Vol. for 
—— Vol. for 1895 ... ove ove 8 Ow BSE 
—— Vol. for 1897 ... ove ove coe one ove one ove ess 

Vol. for 1898 . coe cee ove eve w BS 

Vol. for 1899 . nee exe ow one a 

QUIVER VOLUME. Rovember. 1897, to April, 
_-_—_—_—_— November, 1898, to April, 1899... 2 6 

GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1897, and 1898 ose 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, and 1898... one ess a 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transterred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, &c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (95. Vil. May 25, 1901. 
NOVELS BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
ELEANOR. Fifth Impression. With |The ISLE of UNREST. With 


Illustrations by Albert Sterner Illustrations. FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


Over 110,000 ague sold in England and America. Morning Post.—A really admirable novel....The sort of tale for 
London Quarterly Review.“ A real love story, steeped in Itallan | Which the reader negtects everything until he has finished it. 


sunshine and rich in gilmpocs of Italian life and character.” 


— book which will take rank with Mrs. Ward's “ve itis marvellous. 
best work.... The story of a great passion worthily t IN KEDAR’S TENTS Eighth Editi 
on 
SIR 1 GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth Guardian.—* Mr. Merriman at his best. It is full of edventuse, of 
Mandard. An exceedingly able book. We doubt if any other living whe aad of vigour L DY 
woman could have written it he G R E y A New Edition. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. With 12 Full-Page Lllustrations te 
Globe. — * A story of striking merit throughout 
The CASTLE INN. With a aa 
FIFTH BDITION The SOWERS. Twenty- -first Edition. 
mee — t r ows excite urn 
the is of the of romaace worthy of Dumas. very difficult indeed to lay down until its 


BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. | m,. atten with if Full- 


With 40 Full-Page Lilustrations 


Specter. —" lt is dangerous to describe any work of fiction in these Page Illustrations. SECUND IMPRESSION 
days of a prolific press as a masterpiece, yet there cannot be any doubt British Wee'ly.—° A work of real genius, full of pioniges adventures, 
that the word is strictly applicable to Mr. Conan Doyle's ‘ Tragedy of stirring with the romance of hot and passionate hearts. 
the Korosko.’ 
UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Ful-| LITTLE ANNA MARK. With a 
Page lilustrations. SECOND BDI TION Frontispiece. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Daily Chronicle Unele Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle's Napoleon. egraph A rattling. rousing story of adventure and mis 


The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high 


literary level ; 


: her.—" A book which grips the imagination in a thoroughly 
Tales of Warand Sport. WithaF rontispiece Spe 
Times —** These stories stir the blood and make the heart beat faster,  *4##8factory fashion 


and any Foglishman who does not enjoy them must have something The RED AXE. With 53 Full- -Page 


wrong with his nature 
Illustrations. THIRD IMPRESSION 


BY F, ANSTEY. Weekly Sun —" A powerful story, which he tells in his own masterful 


style 


RASS BOTTLE. Third o,RG KELLY, Arab of the City. 


e 
IMPRESSION 


Munehester Guavdian.—** A pure farce from beginning to end, and. we THIRD IMP RESSION 
think, the best thing he has done since he cracked our sides with * Vice Spectator —* Carries the reader along, keenly interested and full of 
Versa __ sympathy: from the first page to the last.” 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Fcap. 8vo, picture boards, Qs, each: or limp red cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. | BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MEHALAH’ 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. | FROM ONE GENERATION | MEHALAI a Story of the Salt Marshes 
The SLAVE of the LAMP. to ANOTHER. COURT ROYA The GAVEROCKS. 

| SOHN HERKING. RICHARD CABLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY 

BAWN.’ BY W. E. NORRIS. 
| HEAPS of MONBY MATRIMONY. 

| MADEMOISELLE DE MERSA 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. ROSSMOYNE. | NO NEW THING. i ADRIAN VIDAL. 
DORIS BBAUTY'S DAUGHTERS. | 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. ss | BY HAMILTON AIDE. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. | [yw THAT STATE of LIFE. PENRUDDOCK 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. and MYSTERIES. 
UNDERCURRENTS | MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


BY GEORGE GISSING. _ BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN 
DEMOS : a Story of Socialist eo HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


A LIFE’S MORNING. | 
The NETHER WORLD. NEW GRUB STREET. ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORIBS. 


*,* MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER \ CO, will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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